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Sarna 


“REVIEWS, EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS.” 


AS PRESENTED BY GAIL HAMILTON IN THE “INDEPENDENT.” 


“ ‘ 


The above named article attracted our attention ‘When'it was pre- 


sented in the Independent, but we did not decir: i reftitation: 6f its 
statements imperative until it appeared in the Decentber' nuniber of 
the WIsconsIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. ; ne ie oe 

No harm can result from the article to the experienteil iedener, but ’ 
the inexperienced may be misguided by its sophistry. The premises 
in it are unsound, and the conclusions necessarily the same. A few 
well established truths are occasionally repeated in it, making it all 
the more inconsistent. Having stated that a city school cannot be 
so easily and simply conducted as a country school, the writer pro- 
ceeds with the following: ‘On the other hand, it is equally impor- 
tant to remember that the multiplication of machinery is not in 
itself a mark of excellence; that the greatest attainable simplicity is 
just as desirable in a large school as in a small.” The statement is 
true, but it implies that systematic simplicity is the rule in country 
schools, while confused multiplicity reigns supreme in city schools. 
Both implications are false. Again: ‘* It seems to me that our whole 
system of reviews and examinations in school is burdensomely cum- 
brous and extravagantly expensive. I may assume that the memo- 
ry of our own school days is fresh in all our minds. We can very 
well recall the interest we took in some studies, the lack of interest 
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we felt in others. [doubt not our experience is almost universally 
the same. The first breaking of ground was delightful. We took 
each lesson each day with fresh interest. But when the book was 
finished, and the two or three weeks of review came, it was all a drag, 
Neither teacher nor pupil had the stimulus of novelty. I would 
abolish the whole system of reviews—[ would abolish the examina- 
tions, too.” Here again the premises are false. Novelty is made the 
chief stimulus to study. This ean be true only with the younger 
pupils. But special reference is made to grammar schools and high 
schools. To this we must say that the teacher who regards novelty 
the greatest incentive to study, has sadly mistaken his calling, and 
the sooner he quits it the better both for himself and for the cause 
of education. We are willing to assume with the writer that * the 
memory of our school days is fresh in all our minds,” and that * our 
experience is almost universally the same.” But we cannot for a mo- 
ment admit the universality of the following: “ But when the book 
was finished, and the two or three weeks of review came, it was all a 
-duagees On thescgutgary, the experience of both teachers and pupils 





v3 Sledapest}igt’ “thietentt yest in reviews and examinations is in direet pro- 
2 % portion » to--bhas | theygaghness attending the “first breaking of the 
geese ‘grounds’: Bhs aboye, éproposes a reform by abolishing reviews and 


As well attempt to reform a man’s life by hanging. 
ne iews and examinations is by no means perfect. But 
1" 


oa exennign: ubhons. 
Oe Sapteny © 
the fact that s« 
Saale cumbrous and extravagantly expensive,” does not 





ckless a writer as Gail Hamilton denominates them 


prove them such. These means are sometimes abused, it is true. So 
is the sunlight: however we will not attempt to reform the evil by 
abolishing the sun. Instead of proving reviews and examinations 
useless, and the present school system a mistake, the writer only 
shows that the particular school or schools in which her judgment 
was warped may have been such. 

Our sympathizer deplores the * burden which a close and careful 
investigation of the hundreds of thousands of annual, semi-annual 
and tri-annual examination papers in the grammar schools and high 
schools imposes upon the teacher.” The entire work is denominated 
“ wholly dry, uninteresting and exasperating, equivalent to the em- 
ployment of a regiment of extra teaching force, no part of the natu- 
ral duty of the teacher, nor productive of the least good.” But how 
is it proposed to remove this burden? We are advised to record the 
pupil's daily recitations and behavior. “ Every day's lessons should 
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be thoroughly learned and exactly recorded.” “If his daily record 
gives him the requisite per centage for promotion, he is promoted. 
If not he remains where he is.” Here again the remedy is worse 
than the disease. The burden which the daily marking system im- 
poses is ten fold greater than that which * tr-ennial ” examinations 
impose, The papers can be examined by the teacher in his private 
study, when in a fit mood for the oceasion. But the daily marking 
system demands his attention just when other things call the loud- 
est for it: when he cannot attend to it without doing his school. his 
class and himself, the greatest injustice. This is a sufficient reason 
why the system is becoming more and more unpopular. Moreover, 
the daily record which is advocated as all-sufficicnt, is defective mas- 
much as it makes no provision for the promotion of such pupils as 





are absent from school a large portion of the time. Such pupils may 
or may not have pursued their studies at home. They may attend 
school the last few days of a term only. If thetr daily record give 
them the requisite percentage for promotion, they are promoted; if 
not they remain where they are, is the logic of the system. 

There are many reasons why reviews and examinations should be 
encouraged. We present a few only, The human mind grasps first 
the concrete then the abstract; wholes then parts. Many branches 
pursned in school demand a knewledge of their general outlines, as a 
condition for their proper study. Nearly all of our school books are 
burdened with superfluous matter and unnecessary details, which the 
pupils are unable to reject until the subject is once considered. Much 
of the instruction which pupils receive at school is not from books 
at all, but from observation and oral teaching. Many pupils can re- 
cite correctly the language of the text, secure good standing, and 
yet know comparatively nothing of the subject under consideration 
Some of the reasons apply equally well to written examinations, 
Besides, an examination which has tor its object to test the pupil's 
knowledge of an entire subject or science, is a much better stimulus 
than one which regards the knowledge of a page or a paragraph. 
Reviews and examinations serve the better to stimulate original 
thinking, to preserve individuality, and to encourage thoroughness. 
a thing sadly overlooked in America. 

Let teachers require systematic reviews and examinations. Eaeh 
pupil should write a complete outline of the branch pursued, It 
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would be well to apply this method to each chapter or division of the 
study, and after considering it in this manner, the pupil should 
again present a synopsis of the entire subject. This should be both 
brief and comprehensive. The pupil should aim at conciseness, clear- 
ness and accuracy of definition, always mindful of the fact that many 
of the definitions in the book require remodeling, and some recon- 
structing, to make them worthy the name. In this manner the pupil 
will make the book his servant and not his master. He will learn 
not only how to study a book, but how to make one. In this process 
no resort should be had to cramming. In fact the formality of a 
recitation can be omitted, the pupils meeting occasionally to com- 
pare notes and receive directions from the teacher. 

In conclusion: The chief defect in the article in question isa 
want of genuineness and thoroughness which a careful review, ex- 
amination and regeneration would secure to it. Questionable and 
irreconcilable statements are made, with nothing to support them. 
An attempt is made to persuade, or rather to dissuade, but the effi- 
cient weapon—argument—is wanting. Our school system is con- 
demned, but no proper remedy is proposed. One paragraph deals 
with the pupil on the supposition that he is all attention and interest 
during the first nine or ten weeks of the term. The next compli- 
ments him in the following language: * Let him feel that it is a 
minute daily fidelity that must do his work, and not a lazy, careless 
lounging for ten weeks, to be made up by a spasmodic spring at 
the end.” 

Yet we cannot question its author's sincerity. And we must ac- 
cord to her the credit of practising what she preaches. For had she 
favored the article in question with but a cursory review, she would 
have discovered its inconsistencies. Then she would either change it 
materially, or consign it to the waste basket. 

Waupaca, Wis. J. G. Davrss. 


THE TEACHER IS THE ScHooL.—Many conditions are requisite for 
a good school, but when we come to the working point, to the qual- 
ity of its influence, the school is the man or woman at the head of it. 


He or she “is the living epistle known and read” by all the pupils. 


One has truthfully said it is better for the child to have a log hut fora 
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school-house and a pine slab for a seat, with President Mark Hopkins 
for his teacher, than to have the most palatial school-house ever 
built and all its appliances, with an incompetent person fora teacher. 
It is personal influence that leads the pupil. It is the character of 
the leader that stamps itself upon the plastic mind of the child. The 
teacher is the school, but whether he shall lead his pupils to a true 
life, or rob them of their birth-place, depends upon his aim, the ulti- 
mate object for which he works. The end for which he lives deter- 
mines his character as a man, the object for which he works as a 
teacher determines the character of the school.— New England Jour- 
nal of Education. 


DRAWING. II. 

It will be remembered that in my last paper I spoke of symmetry 
as being the law of form in all growth. I cannot insist ‘oo strongly 
on this, as it furnishes us with a guide in our study of form. 

We all lovesymmetry. Symmetry is the basis of all design. Sym- 
metry, proportion and curvilinear outline form the foundation of all 
beauty. The human form is beautiful in proportion as it has a sym- 
metry of corresponding parts; as its parts bear a due proportion to 
each other; and as its outline is made up of curves. A building is 
beautiful so far as its details are symmetrical in their corresponding 
parts; as its parts are in the proper proportion; and as it, as a 
whole, impresses us with its stability and its adaptability to the use 
for which it was built. It has been held that all beauty arises from 
utility. However erroneous this view may be in the main, it yet 
contains a grain of truth. For, although utility does not enter as a 
factor in all beauty, it may be found on analysis more often than one 
might suppose. 

The eye much more readily detects a lack of symmetry in the cor- 
responding parts of an object, than lack of similarity in different 
objects. The manufacturer of furniture takes advantage of this. 
The turning lathe is his most useful tool; for all its products are 
absolutely symmetrical. This must be so, since during any one rev- 
olution of the wood, the tool is the same distance from the axis of 
rotation. While any object that leaves the lathe must be absolutely 
symmetrical. only the most skilled workman, using the greatest care. 
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can produce two objects that are exactly similar This lack of simi- 
larity is noticeable in the legs of tables, etc. This lack of similarity 
does not offend, since the attention is entirely taken up with the beauty 
of symmetry. The reason why we so readily detect a lack of sym- 
metry in an object, is because we, with the eye, unconsciously measure 
the distance from the central line to the surface in opposite directions. 
If we find the distances equal, we are satisfied that in that particular 
part the object is symmetrical. In the same way the eye runs over 
the object and views it in every part. This measuring of lines from 
the center out, is simply an application of bisection of lines. Let 
me illustrate. In the accompanying cut are given the outlines of 
a vase. To determine whether this 
drawing is symmetrical, the eye runs 
over the line A drawn at right angles 
to the vertical, central line EK, from 
any point of K. If the central line 
EK; bisect the line A at whatever point 
it may be drawn, the drawing is sym- 
metrical. This proves that judgment 
of symmetry is simply an application 
of the bisection of lines. (By refer- 
ence to the drawing it will readily be 
seen that it is not symmetrical. An 
unpractical eye can see that it is not). 

From the above, we can determine 
that our first lessons in form should 
be lessons in symmetry: tor the eye 
can so readily criticise the work of the 
hand. To determine whether two ob- 


jects are similar requires so many 





‘ measurements, and so many judg- 
ments, that no such work should be given to a beginner. To give a 
child a book full of pictures of dogs, frogs and tad-poles, and require 
him to make anything like creditable copies of them is absurd. [t is 
just as absurd as it would be to give a beginner in arithmetic an ex- 
ample in the double rule of three and require him to solve it. Yet 
this plan has been followed for ages, aud Tam sorry to say is to-day 


t so many people think that 


even in Wisconsin. [xs it a wonder thi 
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they can never learn to draw ¥ By the old /m/tetion, copy method, 
the great majority of pupils get discouraged trying to produce a 
drawing that is the semblance of anything on earth or under the 
earth. Long before they should have copies to draw trom they give 
up in disgust, declaring that they can “never learn to draw.” 

From the practice in dividing lines into equal parts and in deter- 
mining the direction of lines, the eye will now have attained sufti- 
cient critical power to make it practical for the pupil to receive some 
lessons in hand-culture. Shall we begin by requiring the pupil to 
draw a series of straight lines without the aid of wrule? Not by 
any means. He cannot doit. “ But our drawing-books give straight 
lines for first copies,” some may say. True; and they also say “draw 
without a rule.” Let me ask the author why the copies are not 
drawn without a rule? He says in reply that the copies must be 
exact, and that the lines cannot all be drawn exactly straight without 
arule. Does he then expect the beginner to do what neither he nor 
the engraver can do? He may say that it is not intended that the 
pupil will draw as nicely as the copy. Then the copies are too hard 
for him and should not be given at all. If I required a pupil to draw 
straight lines at first, I would allow him to have a rule. If a pupil 
is required to do work it should be done well, not partially done. 
Should a pupil make the assertion that five times eight are .thirty- 
nine, it would not be accepted as correct; neither should an imperfect 
drawing be accepted as well done. No great number of straight lines 
can be drawn without a rule. But why draw straight lines first ? 
Straight lines are harder to draw than curves. In drawing an are we 
call into action but one set of muscles; and the radius may be the 
distance from the point of the pencil to the knuckles, to the wrist, to 
the muscles below the elbow. or to the shoulder. A straight line is 
always tangent to some circle, and in drawing it we are obliged to 
call into action two sets of muscles—the set that tends to produce a 
cirele, or curved line, and the extensor muscles that keep the point 
of the pencil on the tangent. From this it will be seen that a curve 
line is more easily drawn than a straight line. 

In practicing a class of beginners | would use both straight and 
curve lines; taking care that whatever is required of the pupil be 
performed. and not half done. The most practical work for a class 
it 


of this sort is the drawing of “forms of beauty.” These “forms 
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beauty” consist of parts symmetrically arranged around a common 
center, thus forming ornamental figures of design. These should in 
all eases be drawn by the aid of construction lines. The work may 
be begun something as follows: Let the teacher require the pupil to 
draw a square on the blackboard. This square should be about a foot 
on aside. The lines should be drawn by the use of a rule, but all 
measurements should be made by the eye. I would have pupils draw 
at the board during this part of the work, for the muscles are not 
skilled to the fine and exact movements that drawing on paper re- 
quires. Then again blackboard work gives a freedom of movement 
and a boldness of design that work on paper can not. 

Having drawn the square with light lines require the pupil to 
bisect each side and connect by lines, dividing the square into four 
smaller ones. Have these smaller squares bisected also, dividing the 
large square into sixteen small ones. By the use of straight and 
curve lines many beautiful figures may be drawn, using the squares 
for guides. But the beauty of these designs will consist not so much 
in the beauty of parts, or in the proper arrangement of the parts 
around the center of the large square. The following is an illustra- 
tion of how these designs may be formed: 

The drawing of these figures will 
interest the pupils much. , When he 
once catches the idea, he will draw 
these designs readily. The pupil is to 
originate his own designs and no cop- 
ies are to be given. In this way 
“originality of thought” is cultivated. 
The pupil finds that he must fall back 


upon his own resourses and thus aec- 





quires independence. If the teacher 
understands his duty he will constantly criticise the work of the pu- 
pils, pointing out the faults, encouraging boldness of form and dis- 
couraging a lack of unity and proportion of parts. The pupil from 
the beginning of the work, begins to observe the forms of design 
seen in carpets, cloths and papers, and will, almost without intention, 
incorporate them in new designs. He learns to love symmetry and 
beauty of form, and thus he acquires a taste for all that is beautiful. 

But our work in symmetry would be incomplete were we to stop 
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here. The pupil has just begun to grow. His mind is only awaken- 
ed to the field before it. Let the teacher now pass to the board, hay- 
ing first required each pupil to draw a light vertical line. The teacher 
now, upon one side of the line draws one-half of same ornament. 
The following cut will illustrate: 

It will not take more than five min- 
utes for the experienced teacher to 
draw enough for a large class of pu- 
pils. Each pupil now finishes the 
ornament before him, by drawing the 
reverse on the opposite side of the 
line. This will be easily done for it is 
only another application of the culture 
gained in the bisection of lines. These 
exercises are a most excellent source 





of hand culture. The movements must necessarily be bold and 
sweeping; for the entire ornament should not be less than fifteen 
inches in length. The number of ornaments that ean be thus drawn 
is almost infinite. The pupil is much interested in the work, for it is 
not until he has completed his half of the drawing that the beauty 
of the ornament is seen. During all of his work he is reaching the 





object sought in hand culture—uniformity and precision of muscular 
action. 

Uniformity of muscular action will be readily understood, but what 
I mean by precision of muscular action may need explanation. Let 
the reader with the point of his pen or pencil make a dot upon the 
paper before him on his desk, then raising the arm free from its rest, 
and to some distance above the dot, let him with a steady motion of 
the arm attempt to lower the point of his pen or pencil so as to place 
it exactly upon the dot without resting the arm. The frequency 
with which he hits the dot exactly, will determine the precision of 
the muscular action. Precision of muscular action is indispensable 
to the skilled workman. 

After a thorough course in symmetry, producing only forms of art, 
the pupil is prepared to take up the study of similarity. This in- 
volves a comparison of different objects. The objects compared—the 
copy and the production—should at tirst be such as within themselves 
contain the element of similarity. Of natural forms, those of flowers 
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and leaves, are the first to be used. Thus the pupil by degrees pro- 
gresses from symmetry to similarity, and is not discouraged by his 
productions; but, on the contrary, he is gaining skill with his eye 
and hand, and his thoughts wander into a new world—the world of 
beauty. 

In my next paper I shall treat of the subject of perspective—a 
subject that in itself is difficult enough, and made more difticult by 
the text-books furnished our schools. 

New Lisbon. W. 5. JoHnson. 


RATIO AND PROPORTION. 


In tardy fulfillment of a promise given in the March number of the 
JOURNAL, we resume the discussion of Ratio and Proportion. In the 
former article we treated more particularly of Ratio, showing that 
the term signifies not two numbers but their quotient, the factor by 
which we pass from the antecedent to the consequent of a couplet, or 
vice versa. Also, that in a proportion, or equality of two ratios, the 
ratio obtained from the first couplet enables us to find the missing 
term in the second couplet. 

We now come to develop more fully the laws and treatment of Pro- 
portion and their application to practical problems. A little thought 
will reveal the fact that this principle runs all through the business 
of life. The cost of the articles you buy is proportional to the quan- 
tity; the interest you receive is proportional to the principal, the rate 
and the time: the work accomplished by a gang of men is propor- 
tional to the number of men and to the number of days and of hours 
per day that they work; the length of shadows at a given time is pro- 
portional to the height of objects; the time that a garrison will be 
kept from starvation is proportional to the amount of provisions that 
they have, etc. In all of these cases it will be found true of the arti- 
cles compared, that as one increases the other increases. 

For example, buying different quantities of the same article, 

Ist quantity : 2d quantity :: Ist cost : 2d cost. 

Interest, rate and time being the same. 


Ist principal : 2d principal : : Ist interest : 2d interest; or if rates 


vary, principal and time being the same, 


Ist rate : 2d rate :: Ist interest : 2d interest. 
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If time alone varies, 

Ist time : 2d time :: Ist interest : 2d interest. 

In the case of work done by different lots of men, the first number 
of men, and of days of labor, and of hours of labor per day. will be 
to the second number of each respectively, as the work accomplished 
in the first case is to the work accomplished inthe second case. And 
so on with the other illustrations. 

All such quantities which increase or decrease together are said to 
be in direct proportion. If one quantity increases as the other de- 
creases, they are said to be in jnverse proportion. We will illustrate 
this also. Suppose you wish to treat some young friends to oran- 
ges, and conclude to invest fifty cents for that purpose. You find 
them for sale at two cents each, at five cents each, and at three for 
ten cents; and you are compelled to decide whether you will get less 
of the better oranges, or more of the cheaper ones; ten, fifteen or 
twenty-five, according to the price. The price of the oranges, and 
the number you will get for a given sum, will be in inverse 
proportion. 

In direct proportion, the terms of the two couplets are arranged in 
like order, that is, the antecedents correspond and the consequents 
correspond. In inverse proportion the terms are arranged in reverse 
order; the antecedent in one couplet corresponds to the consequent 
in the other. 

We wish to show that every example in proportion may be stated 
invariably and at once, by simply determining whether it is an in- 
stance of direct or inverse proportion. And we believe in teaching 
pupils to determine their statements by this principle and not in be- 
clouding their minds by any idea that the statement of the propor- 
tion depends on whether the fourth term is greater or less than the 
third term. 

Take the problem: If 9 barrels of flour cost 854, what will 25 bar- 
rels eost ? 

Analysis. A comparison is here made between the number of bar- 
rels of flour and their cost. These terms are in direct proportion, 
hecause 2s one increases the other increases. Therefore arrange them 
in corresponding order. 

9 barrels : 25 barrels :: 854 the cost of % barrels : the cost of 25 


barrels, 
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Suppose the cost of 4 barrels is required, then 

% barrels : 4 barrels : : $25 the cost of 9 barrels : the cost of 4 bbls. 

Whether the required cost be greater or less than the given cost, 
the order of terms remains the same; it is direct proportion. The 9 
barrels will be to any other number of barrels, as the given cost is to 
the required cost. 

The analysis and solution of a few examples like this, lets the pu- 
pil into the secret of the whole matter. He finds that nine-tenths of 
the examples that he meets with are in direct proportion, and that 
this fact determines the order of arrangement. An occasional exam- 
ple in inverse proportion is at once detected from its strangeness, and 
after the principles involved in its solution are investigated and mas- 
tered, he gets the two kinds of proportion firmly fixed in his mind 
from the strong contrast between them. For the purpose of thor- 
oughly indoctrinating the pupil we require the full analysis and 
statement of a large number of problems, and have gone through the 
entire 66 examples in our text-book in this way, the pupil soon learn- 
ing to do it very rapidly. Always require in the statement that he 
shall show the correspondence of terms in the first and second coup- 
lets. We subjoin a few statements of problems in this connection. 

212 bu. corn : 45 bu. : : $28.125 the cost of 212 bu. : cost of 45 bu.; 
25 yds delaine : 15 pieces of 345 yds each :: $13.75 the cost of 
25 yards : required cost; 80 minutes : 4 days of 8 hours each (re- 
duced to minutes) ::18 miles, the the distance a car moves in 30 
minutes : distance it will move in the 4 days; 6 horses : 25 horses : : 
17 bu. 2 p’ks oats, the amount eaten in one week by 6 horses : : the 
amount that 25 horses will eat in the same time; 3, of amount of wa- 
ter required to sink a ship : whole amount or 1::2 da. 18 hr. 30 
min., the time in which ,*, of required water runs in : time required 





to sink the ship—ete., ete. All of the above are examples in direct 
proportion; the third term corresponds to the first term, and the 
fourth to the second. Of the 66 examples referred to, 7 were found 
to be in inverse proportion, and a general principle was found to run 
through them all. 

The first example is as follows: If twenty-five men can do a piece 
of work in 2745 days, how many days will it take 5 men to do it? 

Analysis. The more men you have to do a given piece of work, 
the less days they will require (or the less men you have the more 
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days they will require.) These quantities are then in inverse propor- 
tion, and the couplets must be arranged in reverse order. 

5 men : 25 men :: 274 days, time in which 25 men will do the 
work : time in which 5 men will do it. 

Another example. Tf you accomplish a certain piece of work in 
121 days by working 8 hours a day, how many days will you require 
to do the same piece of work, by working 12} hours a day ? 

Analysis. The more hours work per day the less days you will 
require to do a given piece of work. Hence days and hours per day 
are in inverse proportion. 

12% hours : 8 hours : : 121 number of days required of 8 hours each : 
number of days required of 12} hours each. 

Third example. What length of board that is 83 inches in width 
will be required to make a square foot? 

Analysis. A board that is just one square foot, measures 12 inches 
in width and 12 inches in length. If another board of equal area is 
less than 12 inches in width, it must be more shan 12 inches in 
length. The width and length of the two boards are in inverse pro- 
portion. Hence, 

83 width of first board : 12 width of second board : : 12 length of 
second board : length of first board. 

Still another example. How many sheep at $14 each will be re- 
quired to pay for 253 barrels of flour at $6,°, a barrel? The number 
of sheep and of barrels of flour required to balance each other in 
value will be in inverse proportion to the value of each. The greater 
the value of either, the less the number required, and vice versa. 

Hence, $15 the value of one sheep : $6,8, the value of a barrel of 
flour : : 253 the number of barrels of flour : the number of sheep. 

A similar analysis and statement solves them all. In all of these 
examples it is found that the given quantity is a product, and that 
the inverse ratio exists between the factors of this given product. 

Given one pair of factors of any number, another pair may be 
found by increasing one and decreasing the other in the same ratio. 





For example 12X5—60 
Increasing and decreasing by 2. 61060 
By 3 4X15—=60 
By 5 2% X25=60 ete., ete. 


Nl . . a ° ” ° ° » - 
lhe like factors of any two pairs are in inverse proportion. This 
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principle will be found to He at the bottom of all practical examples 
in inverse proportion. Whenever the quantities vary inversely, it is 
because they are of the nature of factors of an unvarying product. 

Take the first example given above. The work accomplished de- 
pends upon the two factors—men and days. 25 men in 273 days will 
do 6875 days work; 5 men in 1373 days will do the same amount of 
work. These factors then are in inverse proportion. When you 
decrease one you increase the other. 

In the second example, days and hours per day are the factors, the 
constant factor beimg the whole number of hours of work. 

1218 hours = 968 hours; 753) 12} hours=968 hours. 

In the next example, the dimensions of the board are the factors of 
the constant area :12 im. 12 im. = 144 square inches: 8} in. 
1655 in. = 144 square inches. 

In the last example 253 barrels of flour at 6;°, per barrel cost S168, 
and 112 sheep at S13 each cost S168. The factors are in inverse pro- 
portion. 

The principle becomes then the test and characteristic of inverse 
proportion. .The quantities involved have a constant product. In 
direct proportion, the quantities have a constant retio. This will be 
found to be true in all the examples given above. The contrast be- 
tween the two kinds of proportion may be brought out very clearly 
by comparing the dimensions of simé/ay surfaces and of equal surta- 
ces. In similar surtaces the homologous sides are proportional, that 
is, their ufo is constant. Hence, 

ist width : 2d width :: Ist length : 2d length. 

In surfaces of equal area, the product of the dimensions is constant. 
and the dimensions themselves are inversely proportional. Hence. 

Ist width : 2d width :: 2d length : Ist length. 

Such is our method of presenting and developing the subject of 
Proportion, and it has been found to work well in the class room. 
Pupils of average intelligence will readily learn to understand and 
apply these principles, and will be grateful for bemg taught the why 
as well as the /ow of this subject. 

After Simple Proportion is thoroughly mastered, Compound Pro- 
portion becomes exceedingly easy, and much light is often derived 


from it on the subject of direct and inverse proportion, especially 
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where both ot these are involved in the same problem. In the ex- 
umples, a comparison is instituted separately between each pair ot 
terms and the pair forming the second couplet of the proportion, and 
the arrangement of terms is made either direct or inverse. Often 
three or four pairs can be arranged at one time, as coming under the 
same law. 

Kvample. Uf 15 men in 9 deys of 6 hours each build 36 rods of stone 
wall, how many rods will 25 men build in 15 days of 8 hours each? 

Analysis. The more men are employed, and the more days and 
hours they work, the more rods they will build; hence all the terms 


are in direct proportion, and we have 


1smen | 25 men| 36 rods the No. built No. built by 25 
9 days :1idays|:: by25menin days | : men in 15 days 
6 hers. 8 h’rs. | of 6 hours each. of 8 h’rs each. 


One more example must suffice. If 24 men can in 18 days of 8 
hours each, dig a ditch 95 rods long, 12 feet wide and 9 feet deep, 
how many men in 24 days of 12 hours each, will be required to dig a 
ditch 380 rods long, 9 feet wide and 6 feet deep ? 


Analysis. Arrange the terms in similar columns, thus: 


Men. Days. Hours. Length of ditch. Width. Depth. 
Y4 LS 8 45 rods. 12 ft. 9 ft. 
? 24 l2 380 rods. 9 tt. 6 ft. 


The first three quantities are work-producers, their product being 
whole number of hours of work; the next three are fuctors of the 
work itself, the product being cubic feet of ditch. Now the elements 
producing work will be to the elements of work in direct proportion, 
but the factors of the same product will be in inverse proportion. 
Hence, arrange the first pair in inverse proportion with the second 
and third pairs, and in direct proportion with the fourth, fifth and 
sixth. A great deal of instruction may be derived from such an ex- 
ample as this, by leaving out a term from each of the pairs success- 
ively, and thus making six examples out of one. Very little will re- 
main to be learned or illustrated about direct and inverse proportion, 
if this be once faithfully and thoroughly done. 

Carroll College, Waukesha. W. L. RAnkiy. 


The fundamental condition and surest safeguard for the success of 
all edu ational work lies in the personal worth of the educator. 
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REASONS FOR THOROUGH EDUCATION. 

1. It is the duty of every one to make the most of himself. The 
Creator has given to every individual certain powers and capacities, 
and with them the obligation to make the best use of them. It is the 
positive duty of every young man to develop his talents to the ut- 
most. He has no right to be weak, if it is possible for him to make 
himself strong. He has no right to be a man of meagre influence, 
if it is possible for him to be a power in the world. He has no right 
to be ignorant, when knowledge is within his reach. He has no right 
to be the slave of incapacity, when culture would make him master of 
his powers. He has no right to let his faculties shrivel and decay, 
when by care they might bud, blossom and bring forth a rich foliage. 
The command is laid upon all, “ Be strong.” 

2. The world demands it. There is an imperative need for the 
highest exercise of all the talent in the land. Every department of 
human industry is crying for stronger and better men. Capacity and 
integrity are wanted on all sides. he ministry lift up the Macedo- 
nian cry, “Come over and help us;” suffering humanity cries out for 
more thoroughly educated physicians and better trained surgeons; 
justice and equity demand for the legal profession better disciplined 
minds and loftier characters; the legislative halls of our state and na- 
tion call aloud with a voice of warning and well nigh with a voice of 
despair for more far-reaching intelligence and more profound convic- 
tions of truth and duty; our schools of all grades and classes need 
teachers of broader and deeper culture; the deplorable ignorance 
that exists concerning the laws of trade, and the absurd financial 
schemes that flood the current titerature of the day, demonstrate that 
deeper insight-and profounder sagacity are imperatively needed among 
bankers, merchants, and all classes of business men; the wonderful 
results that science and invention have accomplished in art and man- 
ufacture, only open up yet wider opportunities; while the fields of 
science are widening every day, and call for more and better laborers. 
On every hand the world has need of more trained intellect 

3. Education is a good thing in itself. Truth is better than riches. 
The possession of truth is better than wealth. Or rather the posses- 
sion of truth is wealth. He is rich who possesses his own powers 
and controls his own faculties. He is wealthy who really owns and 
can use all the resources of his own nature. 
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4. It is an advantage in society. Culture is the passport to respect 
and esteem. Money may buy a certain kind of deference but never 
true regard. That comes only from real worthiness, which it is the 
object of true education to secure. The cultured man is accorded at 
once a place and standing in society that others acquire only through 
long toil, if at all. 

5. It is a secure investment. It needs no insurance policy. Thieves 
cannot steal it. It is not subject to taxation. Disaster and misfor- 
tune only increases its value. “ Riches take to themselves wings and 
fly away, but knowledge abideth forever.” 

6. It pays. This does not suggest the highest possible motive for 
action, but it indicates that education has a material value. It is 
thought to be safe to say that the immediate cash value of a good ed- 
ucation, considered simply as monied capital, is from $4,000 to $10,000, 
while it may be secured for a fraction of that amount, and its value 
increases with age. It is true, however, as a matter of fact, that 
highly educated men are not generally those that amass the largest 
fortunes, because they usually devote themselves to higher pursuits 
than the mere acquirement of wealth, but this only shows that edu- 
cation has a higher value in the estimation of its possessors than its 
money value. 

7. Very little would otherwise be accomplished during the time 
required for getting an education. It is a fact sustained by abundant 
observation that but few young men accomplish anything of conse- 
quence while those who were their comrades in the common school 
are securing a College education. They seldom more than meet their 
own expenses, and though they acquire some knowledge of the details 
of business, they are apt to rest satisfied with these, never mastering 
the broader, deeper, sounder principles of business. Not having the 
habits of a student, they do not investigate thoroughly the nature ot 
their own business, and fail to become the sound, strong men that it 
was possible for them to be. 


7. The associations furnished by those educational institutions, 
that are what they should be, are the very best by which a young man 
can surround himself. This is a consideration of very great import- 
ance. ‘To be where every influence tends to lift one up is inestimably 


better than to be where everything tends to drag one down. No 
2—Vol. VI., No. 1. 
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matter how upright his character or how firm his convictions, every 

one is influenced by his associations. The influence of men of cul- 

ture, and the companionship of those whose aspirations are lofty, is 

invaluable. T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 
Beloit College. 


LIGHT STILL WANTED. 

In undertaking to parse the sentences proposed by A. B. C., in the 
December number (p. 497), let us imitate Dr, Franklin in the case of 
the fish and pail-full of water, and ask if the stanza beginning 
“Come we,” etc., is English? Was the hymn originally so written, 
or is it an unwarranted alteration of the familiar form, “Come ye,” 
etc.2 If the latter, the case is disposed of without raising the ques- 
tion asked; but if an allowable English idiom, the stanza expresses 
intention rather than command, though without the sign of the 
future tense. 

In the case of No. 2, it is more rational to consider the words “and 
thrive as I may,” equivalent to “to let me thrive as I may [thrive],” 
than to imagine the absurdity of one’s commanding himself, in the 
first person. Thrive would then be treated as an infinitive. 

As to No. 3, it may be sufficient to say that “know all men by 
these presents” is not a pompous command to all men to become in- 
formed of the facts set forth in the deed or other instrument to which 
the words are an introduction, but is simply an intimation that all 
men who care to know, or have any interest to know, may know 
what the instrument sets forth. | Know may then be regarded as in 
what we usually call the potential mood. 

No. 4 seems to be merely an abrupt, condensed form of “Shall he 
go? No, I will go.” 

So far as the sentences proposed by A. B. C. are concerned then, I 
see no need of admitting the affirmative of either of the questions 


asked by him. DER 


Self-denial is not peculiar to christians. He who goes downward 
often puts forth as much force to kill a noble nature as anothed 
does to annihilate a sinful one.—Harviet Beecher Stowe. 

The most skillful teacher is the one who leads his pupils to see 


most for themselves. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 

Day and night are respectively caused by the revolution of the 
Earth upon its axis. All places which lie upon one and the same 
meridian, and which, consequently, have the same geographical Lon- 
gitude, have at the same moment midday or midnight, in other words 
the same time. 

On the other hand, if one start from any given meridian, or any 
one of the imaginary circles, drawn upon the globe parallel to the 
Equator (Parallels of Latitude), either eastwards or westwards, then 
the clock of a place lying eastwards at once becomes faster than that 
of a place lying to the west. The reason of this is that, on account 
of the motion of the Harth from West to Hast, the sun rises earlier 
in the place lying eastwards than in that to the West. The differ- 
ence of time thus proluced is four minutes for each degree. 

This accounts for the experience made centuries ago by the first 
circumnavigators, that a ship which sails round the Karth from East 
to West, that is, in the same direction as the apparent motion of the 
Sun, has lost a whole day upon arriving at her point of departure. 
On the contrary, if the voyage has been made from West to Kast— 
that is, in a direction opposite to the apparent motion of the Sun— 
the ship will have gained a day in her reckoning. 

This creates a difference not only in the hour of the day, but also 
in the day of the week and the date of the month. This difference, 
moreover, occurs not only on occasion of a voyage round the world, 
but even between two places, the one of which is far enough east- 
wards or westwards of the other, that is, between whose geographi- 
cal Longitudes the difference is sufficiently great. For instance, 
when Monday, January 15th, dawned in Leipsic, it was still 11:20 p. 
M. of Sunday January 14th, in Paris; and in New York it was 6 P. M. 
of Sunday. 

As each Parallel of Latitude is divided into 360 degrees, the total 
of which corresponds to 24 hours, it is clear that, by starting from 
any given point of the hemisphere, and traveling 180 degrees either 
eastwards or westwards, a point will be reached diametrically oppo- 
site the starting point. 
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For such a point, consequently, from what has been said above, 
there must be two different reckonings of time varying by 24 hours. 
According, then, as the journey was made eastwards or westwards, 
this point would have two different dates and two different days of 


the week. But as any given point on the Earth can have only one 
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From ScHEDLER’s Manual for the use of the Globes —Published by E. Sreicer, N. Y.) 
Map of the IN'TERNATIONAT DATE I.INFE, from which every 

date on the Earth is reckoned, being the accepted line on the Western side of 
which, throughout its whole length from North to South, any given date com- 
mences simultaneously, which will commence on the Eastern side of it 24 hours 
later—in other words: the line on the Western side of which time is 24 hours in 
advance of that on the East, the date and name of the day differing accordingly. 
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definite date, it follows that there must be on each Parallel of Latitude 
a place where the date, so to speak, makes a leap of 24 hours, and 
that two places lying on either side of this point of variation, even 
although their time differed but slightly, would still have a different 
date of the month and day of the week. 

Theoretically, this point might be placed in any locality on the 
Earth. In order, however, to attain uniformity in this matter, the 
navigators of European nations, from amongst whom the streams of 
civilization spread East and West, and consequently had to meet in 
the great Pacific Ocean opposite to Europe, have determined that 
there this Date-Line should run. The map on the opposite page shows 
its course. 

As will be seen, this Date-Line starts from the South Pole, strikes 
pretty nearly directly North; then inclines East of New Zealand ever 
gradually more to the North-West, and runs thus on the East side 
of Australia by the Hebrides and New Guinea into the Chinese or 
Yellow Sea; here, however, where it has attained its greatest West- 
ern projection, it makes a bending sweep to West and North, which, 
leaving Celebes and Borneo to the South-West, passes round the 
easterly-lying Phillipines, then takes a bend northeastward to the 
Kast side of the Japanese islands, past these into Behring’s Straits, 
from which skirting the coast of the continent of Asia, and again 
taking a northerly bend, it ends in the North Pole. 

If to the East of this line it is Sunday, the Ist of a given month, 
then, at all points west of it, it is Monday, the 2d of the month. As 
shown by the map, this line lies almost wholly in the sea. If now a 
vessel circumnavigating the globe wishes to agree in her reckoning 
of time with that of her port of departure, it is necessary, if the voy- 
age be eastwards, to drop a day on the way, but if westwards, to count 
aday twice over. This should of right be done on passing the Date- 
Line. It is, however, usual among navigators to make this rectifica- 
tion on crossing the 180th Meridian from Greenwich, tolerably near 
which, as will be seen from the map, the extreme northern and 
southern projections of the date-curve come. 

Finally, it may be remarked that, as our Date-Line is identical 
with no one meridian, there must be a point, at its extreme eastern 
projection, which first receives the Sun’s rays, and where, conse- 
quently, the New-Year begins. This point might be called the New- 
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Year’s Point. The place which corresponds to this point is Chatham 
Island, East of New Zealand (about 183 degrees East of the Meridian 
of Greenwich, and in the 44th degree of Southern Latitude.) In this 
regard the Chatham Islanders are in advance of all the rest of the 
world. 

Thus we have become acquainted, in this remarkable line, with an 
Inter-National Date-Line tounded in the mathematico-geographical 
relations of the various portions of our Earth, which hitherto to 
some otherwise well-informed persons has been an enigma.—Sched- 
ler’s Manual for the Use of the,Globes. 


EDUCATION AND SECTARIANISM. 


The state may not support sectarian schools. That schools estab- 
lished by any denomination for denominational purposes, are not 
‘“common” or public schools in the legal sense, has been affirmed by 
the courts. The school law does not authorize sectarian instruction 
in any school supported by taxation. The idea of supporting sectari- 
an schools by public money is obnoxious to the settled convictions 
of the people. If the state support parochial schools for one sect it 
must for all—Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, 
Liberals and all the rest. The mere statement of such a plan in- 
volves its refutation. The assaults now made upon our common 
schools need give no alarm to their friends, if they are only just and 
wise, for fair play and good sense, if they do not disarm opposition, 
will destroy its power. To show what has been our policy, I repro- 
duce certain sentiments given in one of my early reports. 

Recent discussions and opposition have deepened and developed 
the devotion of the masses to our common schools. On no other 
question do they so thoroughly fraternize without reference to dis- 
tinction of race, religion or politics. The Irish and Germans evince 
commendable interest in our schools. Said a parent tome: “TI at- 
tended church schools without learning enough to tell O from a cart 
wheel. I mean to give my children an education, for I have sadly 
felt the need of it.” With the fathers of New England the necessity 
of common schools was a postulate. Time has only strengthened 


this conviction, till our schools have now become so rooted in the 
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affections of the American people, as both the source and safeguard 
of liberty, and the secret of their thrift and prosperity, that devotion 
to them is held essential to loyalty to our institutions. 

Our school system should be unsectarian. Its primary purpose is 
intellectual training. In its practical workings it has always been 
essentially secular, while its moral influence has been great and good. 
The Bible is generally read without objection in our schools. Much 
as I value its influence and desire its continued use, I oppose coercion, 
and advocate full religious freedom and equality. Wherever there is 
opposition to this time-honored usage, I would permit the largest 
liberty of dissent, and cheerfully allow parents to decide whether 
children shall read or not read, and be present or absent when the 
Bible is read. Roman Catholic children may read from the Douay 
version, and the Jews from the Old Testament; or, still better, the 
teacher may read a brief selection; or if it is preferred, let the Bible 
reading occur at the close of the session, after the objectors have re- 
tired. Compulsory reading will defeat its own aim, and induce re- 
sistance and reaction. 

Sectarian schools as a system for the masses have uniformly failed, 
alike in this country, England, France, Spain and Italy. T'wenty- 
nine years ago the Presbyterian Church attempted to organize and 
support denominational schools through its bounds. The Old School 
General Assembly then proclaimed “its firm conviction that the in- 
terests of the Church demand that immediate efforts be made by ev- 
ery congregation to establish within its bounds one or more primary 
schools,” and directed that “circulars be sent, in the name of the 
General Assembly, to all Presbyteries and Sessions. Dr. Cortland 
Van Rensselaer was prominent and very earnest in the advocacy of 
this measure. The experiment utterly failed. The sects were too 
numerous and unequal to permit the denominational schools. The 
two systems, common and sectarian schools, cannot co-exist. 

The leading difficulty in organizing the new system of public 
schools in England came from the assumption that they must be sec- 
tarian. Their schools had hitherto been ecclesiastical establishments, 
and hence their inefficiency. Not one-half the parishes of England 
and Wales were provided with schools. The criminal statistics of 
England show that not one-twentieth of their prisoners can read. 

Our schools may be unsectarian and yet not irreligious. It is poor 
logic which contends that unless they are positively religious they 
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must be iufidel or atheistic. Even if the Bible were not read at all, 
it does not follow that our schools would be godless. Our teachers 
are largely religious persons. By examples as well as precept, they 
are seeking to implant the divine law of love in the hearts of their 
pupils, that the fruits of honor, honesty, truth, and right may appear 
in their lives. The habits of order, pudetuality, self-control, and 
obedience here formed are favorable to virtue.—Supt. B. G. NorTHRop, 
Report for 1875. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


LETTER FROM EX-SPEAKER BLAINE TO A PROMINENT OHIO GENTLEMAN. 


Aveusta, Mg., Oct. 20. 

My Dear Siv:—The public school agitation in your late campaign 
is liable to break out elsewhere, and, occurring first in one state and 
then in another, may keep the whole country in a ferment for years 
to come. This inevitably arouses sectarian feeling, and leads to that 
bitterest and most deplorable of all strifes—the strife between relig- 
ious denominations. It seems to me that this question ought to be 
settled in some definite and comprehensive way—and the only settle- 
ment that can be final is the complete victory for non-sectarian 
schools. [I am sure this will be demanded by the American people at 
all hazards and at any cost. 

The dread of sectarian legislation in this country has been felt 
many times in the past. It began very early. The first amendment 
of the constitution, the joint product of Jefferson and Madison, pro- 
posed in 1789, declared that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, nor prohibiting the exercise thereof.” 
At that time, when the powers of the federal government were un- 
tried and undeveloped, the fear was that Congress might be the source 
of danger to perfect religious liberty, and hence all power was taken 
from it. At the same time the states were left free to do as they 
pleased in regard to “an establishment of religion,” for the tenth 
amendment, proposed by that eminent jurist, Theophilus Parsons, 
and adopted contemporaneously with the first, declared that “all 
powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor 
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prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people.” 

A majority of the people in any state in this Union can, therefore, 
if they desire it, have an established church, under which the minor- 
ity may be taxed for the erection of church edifices which they never 
enter, and for the support of creeds which they do not believe. This 
power was actually exercised in some of the states long after the 
adoption of the federal constitution, and although there may be no 
positive danger of its revival in the future, the possibility of it should 
not be permitted The auspicious time to guard against an evil is 
when all will unite in preventing it. 

And in curing this constitutional defect, all possibility of hurttul 
agitation on the school question should be ended also. Just let the 
old Jefferson-Madison amendment be applied to the states by adding 
the following to the initiatory clauses in section 10, article 1, of the 
federal constitution, viz: 

“No state shall make any law respecting the establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised 
by taxation in any state for the support of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, shall ever be under the control of any 
religious sect; nor shall any money so raised ever be divided between 
religious sects or denominations.” 

This, you will observe, does not interfere with any state having 
just such a school system as its citizens may prefer—subject to the 
single and simple restriction that the schools shall not be made the 
arena for sectarian controversy or theological disputation. This ad- 
justment, it seems to me, would be comprehensive and conclusive— 
and would be fair alike to Protestant and Catholic, to Jew and Gen- 
tile—leaving the religious faith and the conscience of every man free 
and unmolested. 

Very sincerely yours, J. G. Buatne. 

MoRAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER.—Comprehensive schol- 
arship, right views of life are good, native pedagogical talent better, 
but the best is the pure, spotless character, the loving devotion to our 
work, and a quiet, serene heart, filled with kind earnestness and earn- 


est kindness. If men with such consecration have been found, then 
let us hold them in this highly important oftice, hold them till the 
snow of old age; for such men, a hoary head is the crowning halo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

Q. I hired a teacher and he commenced school, but when I pre- 
sented the contract he refused to sign it because it read 22 days. Can 
he be compelled to sign it? 

A. Ishould say not; but he can recover for the time taught, only 
on the basis of 22 days to a month, that being the legal month if not 
otherwise provided in the contract. 

(). Can the clerk be hired to teach the school? 

A. Questions like this have always been answered negatively. 
See question and answer in July No., 1875, p. 297. 

Q. Can the board put in additional seats without a vote of the 
district ? 

A. The board would be justified in this, if pressing necessity re- 
quired it, but any considerable expenditure had better be first author- 
ized, at a special meeting. 

(J. Can the board issue orders drawing ten per cent. interest ? 

A. The board has no such power. 

Q. Can a district, by vote, authorize the board to loan out money 
not wanted at present ? 

A. It has no such power; to do it is unlawful. 

(). Can negro children be admitted to the public schools if objec- 
tion is made? 

A. They are entitled to the same privileges, as regards the public 
schools, as white children. 

SUSPENSION—EJ ECTION—EXPULSION. 

Q). Can a teacher legally eject a suspended pupil from the school 
house, if he declines to leave ? 

A. Suspension is from the privileges of the school—occupying of 
a particular seat, instruction, and recitation in the proper classes, ete. 
The suspension being announced, the pupil may properly also be re- 
quested to vacate his seat and retire, and at common law the teacher 
has probably a right to compel this, if the exigency requires it. But 
if by remaining in the school room the pupil becomes a disturber of 
the school, a sufficient remedy would be found perhaps in reading 
section 140 to him rather than in a resort to force. 
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Q. Can a teacher enforce participation in elocutionary exercises? 

A. Yes, if such exercises are required of the class by an estab- 
lished rule of the school. The supreme court of Vermont held that 
a teacher was justified in punishing a pupil in the grammar class who 
refused to write compositions, it being a prescribed exercise for the 
class. 

Q. <A teacher was choking a scholar, when a large boy interposed. 
For this he was expelled by the board. He obeyed and was willing 
to obey all the rules of the school, but would not promise never to 
interfere under like circumstances. Was the expulsion justifiable? 

A. Whether the board would be sustained in the expulsion, as an 
extraordinary act of power not provided for in Sec. 52, would depend 
on the facts proved. If the child was in danger of being strangled 
or otherwise seriously injured, the interference was justifiable; but if 
no such danger existed, and if the interference was wanton and inso- 
lent, the expulsion should be sustained. 

FALSE PRETENSES. 

(. A man who had been elected treasurer in our district, but who 
filed no bond, went to the town treasurer and by a false token got 
some money belonging to the district and used it. What is to be 
done? 

A. The man is liable, criminally, for his fraudulent action. He is 
also liable for the money. You are to look to the town treasurer, 
however, for the money lost, and not to the pretended district treas- 
urer. 

HOLIDAYS, 

Q. If Christmas or New Years is celebrated on Friday this year, 
does not that entitle the teacher to Friday ? 

A. To anticipate the observance of a holiday does not change the 
legal time. If a holiday comes on Sunday, the /aw puts it over to 
Monday, as to legal effect. 

SALARY OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q. Can a county board fix the salary of the county superintend- 
ent at $150, in a county containing more than 5,000 inhabitants? 

A. The law is plain and positive that in such a county the salary 
shall not be less than $500. The incumbent can claim and recover 
that amount. J. B. Prapt, Asst. Supt. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, was opened 
in the Senate Chamber, Madison, December 28, 1875, at 7:30 o’clock P. M., 
President H. C. Howland in the chair. 

President Bascom offered prayer. 

J. B. Thayer, of the Normal School, River Falls, read a paper on “ Proper 
Distribution of Institutes.” 

The same subject was discussed at length by H. W. Chandler, Samuel Shaw, 
President Arey, President Albee, A. Salisbury, T. 8. Chipman, W. A. De La 
Matyr, J. Q. Emery, J. B. Thayer, Kennedy Scott, Rev. J. B. Pradt, I. N. Stew- 
art, M. C. Twining. 

Mr. Thayer’s paper was then referred to a committee instructed to report 
upon it at some future time. Thechair appointed as such committee J. Q. Em- 
ery, W. H. Chandler, and Albert Watkins. 

After a short recess the report of the committee on Free Text-Books was read 
by T. E. Williams, as follows: 

Your committee is of the opinion that the last Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction contains so full, convincing, and alto- 
gether admirable a presentation of the advantages of the free text-book system, 
as to leave little, if anything more, to be said in its favor. They do not deem 
it necessary to here recapitulate those advantages, but content themselves with 
saying that they give the system their hearty and unqualified endorsement, 
and hope to see it everywhere adopted. 

E. Barton Woop, 

G. M. BowEn, 

T. E. WILLIAMS, 
Cominittee. 

On motion, the consideration of this report was made the first order of busi- 
ness for Wednesday morning. 

The Association then adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY, December 29. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, of 
Beloit. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The subject of “Free Text-books” was discussed at considerable length by 
Superintendent Searing, W. H. Chandler, James MacAlister, A. F. North, A. 
Salisbury, R. H. Tripp, President Bascom, Kennedy Scott, Samuel Shaw and 
W. J. Bowen. On motion, the report was amended by striking out the word 
“free,” and in this form it was then adopted. 

I. N. Stewart read the report of the committee on “School Libraries, as 
follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of School Libraries, beg 
leave to report as follows: 

We believe it unnecessary to discuss the value of local libraries, easily acces- 
sible to all, as an educational force. 
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We find existing libraries in fifty out of sixty-three superintennent districts, 
containing 16,157 volumes, valued at $14,657. Eight per cent. of the school 
fund income for last year would buy them all. The number of volumes is de- 
creasing year by year. They are in charge of district officers who, when the 
contents of the books have once become well known to the readers of the dis- 
trict, allow the books to disperse, and lose all interest in the increase or contin- 
uance of the library. 

This result is due to the division of the library to its lowest limits in the 
district; to the lack of any system of exchange between districts; and to the 
withdrawal of state support. 

Without discussing the capabilities, possibilities or probabilities of any sys- 
tem or of no system, we submit the following plan as the result of our 
deliberations: 

[We have room this month only for a synopsis of the plan.—Eprs. | 

1. State superintendent and presidents of normal schools to be a state library 
board, to purchase and issue books, make rules, furnish blanks, ete. 

2. Town clerk or other person appointed by town board to be librarian and 
to give bond. 

3. Town to bear all local incidental expenses. 

4. Library to be free to all residents in town of suitable age. 

5. Seventy-five dollars to be the minimum raised to start a library, and the 
town to submit the question of a library annually, at town meeting, till action 
is taken. 

6. District libraries to be merged in town library except books of reference, 
and donations to be received. 

%. Library being started, state superintendent to issue draft on library fund, 
or books, equal to amount raised, but not to exceed amount last apportioned 
from the income of school fund when that amount exceeded $75. 

8. Every $10 subsequently raised to be duplicated by the state to an extent 
not exceeding in one year 15 per cent. of school income fund apportioned to the 
town. 

9. County superintendent to inspect libraries annually, and report condition 
to state superintendent, who may withhold aid for cause, and librarian to be 
liable on his bond for malfeasance. 

10. A state library tax of $380,000 to begin with, and annually thereafter a 
tax not exceeding 15 per cent. of school fund income (about $28,000 for 1875). 

11. Cities and villages to have library privileges like towns. 

The motion to adopt this report called forth much discussion, in which the 
following gentlemen participated: Superintendent Searing, President Bascom, 
Rev. A. O. Wright, Samuel Shaw, R. H. Tripp, J. Q. Emery, I. N. Stewart, 
Rev. J. &. Pradt, O. R. Smith, W. A. De La Matyr, A. K: Delaney and Albert 
Watkins. 

On motion, action on the question of the adoption of the report was post- 
poned to the morning session of Thursday. 

W. H. Chandler read the report of of the committee on “ Functions of Nor- 
mal Schools. 

[This paper will be given next month.—Eprs. } 

The report was adopted. 

Superintendent Searing announced the meeting of county and city superin- 
tendents at 2 o’clock, and invited the members of the association to attend and 
participate. 

The report of the committee on “ Re-organization of the Association ” was 
then read by President Albee, as follows: 

Your committee to whom the consideration of this topic in the president’s 
address was intrusted, ask leave to submit the following statement and 
suggestions: 
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1. The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was chartered in 1855 with the fol- 
lowing specific objects: 

(a) The self improvement of the members. 

(b) The advancement of the cause of popular education throughout the state. 

While it is certain that much has been done in the past twenty years to fur- 
ther the objects of this association, it is admitted that its transactions have too 
often been burdened with compliments and resolutions, and have embodied too 
little of the practical results of the careful, thoughtful experiments made in 
the isolated schools of the state. 

2. Your committee, after careful reflection, feel that a vigorous exercise of 
the functions already possessed must remedy most of the ills complained of, 
rather than placing our trust in re-organization, 

3. The following moditications, with the needful organic changes, are rec- 
ommended for your consideration: 

(a) That the secretary of this a-sociation be elected for a term of four years, 
and be eligible to re-election. 

That two assistant secretaries be chosen annually. 

(b) That the secretary keep and publish full reports of the proceedings and 
debates, as well as of papers read before the association by its members. 

(2) That all papers read by members, whose full text would require more 
than fifteen minutes in the reading (evening lectures excepted,) be read by ab- 
stract, and published in full. 

(3) That an annual appropriation of ———-—— dollars be made for the pur- 
chase of a teachers’ professional library, which shall be kept in the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction; the volumes of such library to be 
subject to the call of any member of the association, in regular standing, du- 
ring the two years immediately preceding such application, upon his deposit- 
ing the value of the work with the treasurer (Assisiant Superintendent?) of the 
association. No book is to be retained more than one month, if the copy is de- 
sired by any other member, and the deposit to be refunded upon the return of 
the volume in good condition. 

(4) In order to offer inducements to regular attendance and prompt discharge 
of duties, the following amendment is suggested: 

Resolved, That members who shall have paid their dues and performed all 
proper requirements of the officers for five consecutive years, next preceding 
any meeting of the association, shall |e entitled to cast five (5) votes upon any 
question to be decided by ballot or by call of the “yeas and nays;’ and those 
who shall have paid dues and performed duties in like manner for the ten (10) 
consecutive years immediately preceding, shall be entitled to cast ten (10) votes 
upon like questions. 

G. 8. ALBEE, 

N. C. Twinine, 

J. B. THayer, 
Committee. 

On motion, the consideration of this report was made the first order of busi- 
ness for this evening. 

The association then adjourned to 7:30 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The session was opened at 7:30 o’clock, President Howland in the chair, and 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting dispensed with. 

The first order of business was the question of the adoption of the report of 
the committee on Re-organization. Several amendments, and a motion to lay 
the report on the table were lost, and after. considerable discussion the report 
was finally adopted as read. 

Rev. A. O. Wright, of Fox Lake, then read a paper on “ The need of Acade- 
mies in our Educational System.” 
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An animated discussion followed upon the same subject. The following 
gentlemen took part: President Bascom, A. R. Cornwall, E. Marsh, President 
Chapin, O. R. Smith, Rev. A. O. Wright, Samuel Shaw, James MacAlister, 8. 
S. Rockwood, T. C. Chamberlain, Thos. 8. Chipman, B. M. Reynoldsand W. H. 
Chandler. 

The association then adjourned to 9 A. M. Thursday. 


Tuurspay, December 30, 1875. 

The morning session opened at 9 o’clock, President Howland in the chair. 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, of Beloit, offered prayer. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

By previous action, the question of the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee on “School Libraries” was the first order of business. 

O. R. Smith offered the following as a substitute, and moved its adoption: 

1. So amend chapter 80, General Laws of 1872, as to give to town boards 
the same powers as are given to village trustees or common council of cities. 

2. By agitation, interest the people in libraries. 

On motion to adopt this substitute, some discussion ensued by W. H. Chand. 
ler, I. N. Stewart, and O. R. Smith. 

On motion, consideration of the question was postponed to 11 o’clock. 

hia ¢ «% -— . d et j A “Doochers’? Ceartifieatog 729 - 

The following report of the committee on “ Teachers’ Certificates, was read 
by the chairman, A. F. North: 

Since the exigencies of society under popular government demand that the 
state assume the duty of providing fos at least the elementary instruction of its 
cilizens, her responsibility to see to it that proper teachers are provided, nec- 
essurily follows; and our state has wisely required that the teachers be proved 
before being permitted to exercise the duties cf their office in the state schools, 
in order that the state suffer no loss, either pecuniarily or in the culture of her 
children, from their unfitness. 

The examiver is not required to provide the material of the teaching force. 
Our normal schools, universily, colleges, academies and high schools do this. 
He is simply to put his stamp on it, testifying to its purity and weight; and it 
is but the plainest dictate of common sense, justice and decency that he should 
be a judge of the material he stamps, honest of purpose, and free from influ- 
ences calculated to swerve his jadgment. He should know gold from brass 

. . . . sailed . 
silver from lead, and should give to every portion that stamp which ils inher- 
ent value warrants, irrespective of the source from which it is derived. Wheth- 
er the precious oar comes from California or Nevada, Australia or the coast of 
Guinea, it should be suijected to the same tests without unjust discrimination 
and without partiality. 

The law requires that the examiner testify to the character, ability and schol- 
arship of the candidate. For the first of these the examiner must in general 
depend upon the testimony. The ability to govern and the aptness to teach, to 
avreat extent find their most satisfactory manifestation and proof in the 
schoo]-room, although from what has transpired in the meetings of Institute 
conductors, we should think a competent board might arrive at an approxi- 
mately correct idea of the aptness to teach by tests in the examiner’s room, 
where certainly the scholarship of the candidate can be most fully and fairly 
exhibited. 

Great power is vesied by the state in the county superintendent. He says 
authoritatively to the examined, you are competent or you are incompetent; 

. ”~ 4 ’ 
you may teach or you must notteach. He says to a district composed of Amer- 
ican cilizens, you may employ this person to teach your children, or he per- 
emptorily forbids them to do so, and should they dare to disregaid his dicta, 
he locks the treasury—their own money it may be—against them. A great re- 
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straint, truly, upon the liberty of the citizen, but as experience has shown, one 
absolutely necessary. 

Would it be stretching the prerogative of the state anything beyond this if 
the state were to say to these same citizens, you may elect a county superin- 
tendent, but you must elect a competent man; and the evidence of this will be 
his possession of a state certificate covering at least the whole ground which 
his own certificate to teachers may require him to cover? Certainly not; and 
it is one of those preposterous anomalies seen in republican governments, to 
find aman absolutely ignorant of the properties of a triangle, certifying to 
the geometrical attainments of « candidate for geometrical honors, and one 
who never dreamed that matter has properties, testifying to his accomptish- 
ments in physical science. 

There is another phase of this subject that claims attention, that is: state ex- 
aminations and state certificates. 

The attainment of a state certificate should be an object of just pride and 
ambition. The teachers in our normal schools, high schools, and graded 
schools, should seek to possess them. The questions should not be of such a 
character as to be answered solely as the result of enormous cram. Covering, 
as they should, a wide range, they should deal with general principles, not 
with minute technical details such as you may find submitted to a graduating 
class ina second rate female seminary, and which every sensible man_ permits 
to drop from his memory unless he is teaching or prosecuting the study. 

The examinations should be conducted under the auspices of a board having 
some degree of permanency and responsibility, its members having the pres- 
tige of high and honorable position in the educational field—a board not one- 
sided, but representing the varied educational interests of the state—its Uni- 
versity, colleges, normal schools, and superintendency. And this board alone 
should grant state certificates, limited or unlimited, and this only upon a thor- 
ough and formal examination of the candidates, and this examination should 
be held, probably, once a year, and at the state capital. 

The honor of our state educational establishment is upheld by men and 
women from our normal schools, our University, from Beloit and Milton, and 
other colleges, and from our high schools, and there should be no invidious 
distinction between the graduates of any of these in this matter of state examin- 
ations, nor indeed between them and those who have graduated from the com- 
mon school. Such partiality by the state is indefensible. Examinations are 
not the things that teachers court; but they are only unbearable when they are 
characterized by inefficiency or inequality. 

Such examinations, conducted by such a board, would exert the most salu- 
tary influence upon every educational force in the state. It would nerve every 
student having teaching in view for his life-work. It would stimulate our nor- 
mal schools and colleges to do their best, and would reveal unmistakeably the 
character of their work. If gold, silver, and precious stones, then worthy to 
be had in honor; if wood, hay, and stubble, then worthy to be burned up, if 
even, peradventure, the builders might suffer loss. 

The subject of this report is a practical one, and the views embodied in it 
are submitted with the greatest deference to this meeting, and in order to bring 
the matter fully before it for discussion, we beg to submit the following reso- 
lutions, viz: 

1. That county superintendents elect, before entering upon the duties of their 
office, shall be required to hold a state certificate covering at least all the 
branches included in a first-grade county certificate. 

2. That in the event of any such county superintendent elect failing to pro- 
cure such certificate, the state superintendent shall be empowered and required 
to appoint a properly qualified person in his place, to hold the office for one 
year and until his successor is elected or appointed, unless sooner removed for 
saUse. 

3. That a board composed of six members, representing the University, nor- 
mal schools, colleges and high schools of the state, and the city and county 
superintendency, form a state board of examination, which board alone shall 
have the authority to grant state certificates. 
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That the state superintendent shall be ex offieéo a member of this board, 
Pa: such certificates, upon receiving his endorsement, shall be in full force 
within the state. A. 2 NORTH, ) 
J. F. Evts, -Cominittee. 
A. A. SPENCER, 

In the discussion eri this report, the following gentlemen took part 
E. Marsh, W. H. Chandler, J. A. Gaynor, Superintendent Searing, (by reading 
a paper he had prepared on ne subject,) President Bascom, O. R. Smith, A. F. 
North, President Albee, and James MacAlister. 

The report was then adopted. 

President Bascom presented the following, which was adopted: 

That a committee of three be appointed, Ist, to draw up a complete 
educational constitution for the State of Wisconsin; 2d, to initiate the precise 


steps of legislation, by which and in the order in which this constitution in 


its provisions should pass into operation. The report to be made at the meet- 
ing in July. 

The chair appointed as such committee, John Bascom, Edward Searing, and 
James MacAlister. 

The consideration of Mr. Smith’s substitute for the report of the Committee 
on School Libraries was resumed. W. H. Chandler, I. N. Stewart, O. R. Smith, 
Samuel Shaw, Superintendent Searing, President Albee, Prof. W. F. Allen, 

F. North, and E. R. Smith discussed the question at some length. 
The substitute was lost, and the report adopted as it appears in these minutes 
James MacAlister read the report of the Committee on a State School Tax: 


The whole state being interested in the education of all its children, and as 
a failure to secure that end in any portion of the state is detrimental to the 
well-being of the commonwealth, it therefore becomes the duty of the state, 
not only to exercise a general supervision over the educational interests of the 
state, but to give material aid to such portions as by reason of their newness, 
sparseness of population, or other causes, are unable to maintain schools of 
such a character as are fitted to prepare our young people for the duties of 
citizenship. 

As to the means of accomplishing these results your committee are of opin- 
ion that a general tax imposed upon the whole state would in every way prove 
satisfactory. Such a plan would be in perfect harmony with the principles 
on which the whole system of state education rests. | Wisconsin is among the 
two or three states that have taken no step in this direction. 

The whole cost of schools averages about four and one-half mills on the val- 
uation of the property subject to taxation. The state school fund amounts to 
about one-twelfth of the aggregate amount of this cost. This is altogether too 
small to be of any real benefit to districts anxious to organize and maintain 
good schools, but restricted in various ways from securing the necessary funds 
under the present system. Your committee have come to the conclusion that 
if a general tax upon the valuation of taxable property, sufficient to raise the 
income from the state to two mills on the dollar, were made law, the general 
average of public education would be very considerably raised, and great gain 
would be experienced to the intelligerce and character of the people of our 
state. 

Your committee would therefore recommend the passage of a law providing 
for a tax of two mills on the dollar, based upon the valuation of property, and 
distributed to the various districts pro rata according to the attendance of pu- 
pils in the schools. JAMES MacAnistEer, ) 

EDWARD SEARING, — + Comiitttee. 
ALEX. F. Nortu, 
8—Vol. VI., No. 1. 
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After discussion by James MacAlister, A. F. North, A. O. Wright, W. H. 
Chandler, W. A. Walker, O. R. Smith, and W. S. Johnson, the report was 


adopted. 

A. Salisbury offered the following, and it was adopted: 

Wuereas, The project of state uniformity in text-books for the public 
schools of the state is being vigorously pressed in certain quarters, and is 
likely to come before the legislature for its consideration at the coming session, 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That while we fully reaiize the evils of diversity and the advanta- 
ges of uniformity of text-books, we nevertheless are fully convinced, both from 
its failure in other states and from the nature of the case, that the plan of state 
uniformity will practically result in mischief to the educational work of the 


state. 
Resolved, That in our opinion the town is the proper unit for uniformity, and 
that we would reiterate our expression of one year ago in favor of compulsory 
town uniformity. 

Superintendent Searing reported verbally for the Committee on the Univer- 
sity. The subject was briefly discussed by Alexander Kerr, Samuel Shaw, and 


J. A. Gaynor. 

O. R. Smith offered the following: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that it is the duty of the state 
to establish a school for the education of its feeble-minded children, 

The association adjourned to 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


President Howland called the association to order at 7.30 o’clock. 

On motion, three members were added to the Committee on State Education- 
al system. 

The chair announced the committee, as enlarged, to consist ot John Bascom, 
Edward Searing, James MacAlister, W. H. Chandler, W. D. Parker, and E. B. 


Wood. 

E. H Sprague read, as the report of the Committee on Functions of Com- 
mon Schools, as follows: 

Wuereas, The education of the youth of the state is of paramount impor- 
tance; and whereas, the framers of the constitution of Wisconsin contemplated 
that every child should receive instruction in the rudiments of education in 
the English language; and whereas, there seems to be a lack of appreciation 
of the urgent necessity of increased effort in the direction of making the com- 
mon school more effective; and whereas, taxation for school facilities and the 
large outlay of time and money for the education of teachers in normal and 

‘other schools is only justifiable on the basis first mentioned; therefore, 

Resolved, That the common schools are instituted as a means of securing in- 
telligence in the community, so that each member may properly perform his 
duty as a citizen. 

Resolved, That we carnestly commend the common schools to the State Su- 
perintendent, and all others associated with him, having jurisdiction, that 
they, by all lawful means, seek to render these schools more efficient, and that 
they stir up the people of this commonwealth to a due appreciation of this 
great responsibility, and to this end that the State Superintendent be requested 
to prepare a definite outline of work for the common schools that shall make 
them the base of that liberty and intelligence necessary to true citizenship. 

RoBeRT GRAHAM, 
E. H. SPRAGUE, 
Commattee. 
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After remarks by Messrs. Searing, Gaynor, MacAlister, Marsh, Sprague, Al- 
bee and North, the report was adopted. 

O. R. Smith called up his resolution in reference to the education of feeble- 
minded children by the state, and after some discussion by Messrs. Chipman, 
North and MacAlister, the resolution was adopted. 

R. W. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper entitled “ Provisions.” 

Mr. Burton, in his paper, favored the project of organizing a scientific field 
institute during the long vacation next summer. After remarks by James 
MacAlister, W. A. De La Matyr, I. N. Stewart, T. C. Chamberlain, R. Irving, 
Superintendent Searing, A. Salisbury, Samuel Shaw, and O. R. Smith, it was 
voted to leave the whole matter of the advisability of organizing such an Insti- 
tute in the hands of a committee, with instructions to report at the July meet- 
ing of the association. 

The chair appointed as such committee James MacAlister, R. W. Burton, 
Samuel Shaw. 

The report of the committee on National Centennial was then read by Pres- 
ident Albee, as follows: 

Your committee, appointed to co-operate with the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, in the 
presentation of the educational work of Wisconsin at the National Centennial 
Exhibition, are only able at this session to report progress in the general plan 
of operation. 

“rst. That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be authorized to seek 
an appropriation by the legislature of ——— dollars, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of preparation of blank forms, and transportation 
of material, and that all expense of preparation be borne by the institution, 
municipality, or district represented. 

Second. That the rules and specifications of the National Committee be ob- 
served in the preparation of all material. 

The following terms are recommended as leading heads under which the 
preparation may be outlined: Historical, Organic, Illustrative, Representa. 
tive. It is further reeommended— 

1. That the [Listorical include (a) the general history of the progress of ed- 
ucation in Wisconsin; () the history of classes of schools, which shall include 
the history of each school of that class. The following classes are suggested 
as having a history so well defined as to be susceptible of ready presentation: 
Colleges and Universities, Municipal Systems, Normal Schools, Schools of 
Law, Medicine and Theology, Academies, Commercial Schools. 

2. That the Organic include (a) The State System of Educational Adminis 
tration. 

(b) Municipal Systems, with Course of Study, Mode of Promotion, Method 
of Supervision, Programme of Daily Work and Gradation. 

(ec) Higher Institutions, with Curriculum, Mode of Administration, Condi- 
tions of Admission, and relations of the several Departments to each other. 

(d)_ Common Schools, with Organization, Course of Study, or Grade ot Work, 
and Programme of Daily Work. 

Representative Work: samples of Penmanship, Composition, Drawing, and 
Maps of Wisconsin and Localities; Examination Papers, arranged by Branch. 
es and Grade; Topic Schedules of Recitation; Outlines of a Class Recitation: 
Outlines of a Day’s Government; Apparatus and Appliances; Libraries and 
Works of Reference. 

Tllustrative: (a) Photographs or Engravings of School Buildings, Model, 
Average and Abominable; (+) Interior Plans of School Buildings; (¢) Plans 

A x s 1 . > 
of School Grounds; (d) Educational Charts of State and Counties. 

By the circular of the National Committee we learn that all articles for ex: 
hibition must be in place at Philadelphia on May 1, as the very latest date. 
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The committee of Massachusetts calls upon its citizens to have all material de- 
livered to the committee by March 1, at the latest date. 

To facilitace the work of direction and preparation, this committee would 
recommend the appoirtment at this time of a director for each of the depart- 
ments of education in Wisconsin, and further suggest that the preparation and 
dissemination of directions for preparation of material be completed by the 
first day of February next. G. 8. ALBEE, 

OLIVER AREY, 

H. C. How.anp, 

Jas. MAcALISTER, 
Centennial Committee. 

The report was adopted. 

The appointment of proper persons as directors of the several departments 
mentioned in the report, was left in the hands of the Centennial Committee. 

In accordance with this action the Centennial Committee made the follow- 
ing appointments of Directors: 

Department of the State—Superintendent Searing. 

Department of Municipalities—James MacAlister. 

Department of Colleges—President A. L. Chapin. 

Department of Normal Schools—President O. Arey. 

Department of High Schools—O. R. Smith. 

Department of Common Schools—W. H. Chandler. 

Department of Detached Schools— 

The following was adopted: 

Resolved, That we tender the thanks of the association to the Vilas House, 
the Park Hotel and the Capital House for reduced rates of entertainment; to 
the C.& N. W.R, the C. M.& St. P. R. R., the Mil. Lake Shore & Western, and 
the Wisconsin Valley R. R., for reduced rates of fare over their lines; and to 
the W esconsin State Journal and Madison De mocrat for full and appreciative ¥e- 
ports of our proceedings. 

A vote of thanks to the officers of the association was passed. 

President Howland then declared the session adjourned s¢ne die. 

H. C. How ann, President. 

A.J. Hurron, Secretary. 





CONVENTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In response to the call of the State Superintendent the County and City Su- 
perintendents convened at Madison, in the Senate Chamber, at 2:30 o’clock, 
December 29, 1875, and were called to order by Superintendent Searing. 

A permanent organization was effected by the election of Superintendent 
Searing as President and J. T. Lunn as Secretary. 

The following named superintendents and superintendents-elect were present 


at this session: 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


M. H. Lynch, Brown. G. Shafer, Dunn. M. J. Smith, Racine. 

H. J. Hoffman, Clark. A. Hosford, Eau Claire. J. B. Tracy, Rock. 

K. Scott, Columbia. W.L. O’Connor,F. du Lac J. T. Lunn, Sauk. 

W.B. Minaghan, Calumet. A. A. Spencer, Green L’ke A. Whiting,Tre mpealeau. 
W. H. Chandler, Dane. A. Watkins, Iowa. O. B. Wyman Vernon. 
A. R. Ames, Dane. D. H. Flett, Kenosha. J. Burnham, Waupaca. 
M.S. Frawley, Dane. J. P. Briggs, Kenosha. T. S. Chipman, Waushara 
J. T. Flavin, Dodge. W. A. Walker, Manitew’e. F. A. Morgan, Winnebago 
A. K. Delaney, Dodge. P. Flanagan, Outagamie. F. W. Isham, Walworth. 
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CONVENTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
J. MacAlister, Milwaukee. C. A. Hutchins, F.du Lac R. H. Tripp, Racine. 
§. 8. Shaw, Madison. R. W. Burton, Janesville. T. T. Moulton, Neenah. 
J. Sutter, Prairie du Chien. 

As the topic for its first consideration, the convention chose ‘ More Effect- 
ive and Permanent Supervision.” 

Superintendent Searing : This subject is one of vital importance, and worth- 
ily demands our earnest consideration and effort for its amendment. Measures 
are now organizing to secure the abolition of the supcrintendency at the com- 
ing session of our legislature, on account of its alleged inefficiency, produced 
by the incompetency, negligence and indolence of some past and present in- 
cumbents. This proposed abolition is not desirable, as from it would result 
grea‘er evils and more inefficiency than it proposed to remedy Our urgent 
need is not “no superintendency,” but “better superintendeacy,”’ combining 
the good features of our present system with more intelligence, efficiency, per- 
manence, and authority in its management. The incompetency of some su- 
perintendents has been notorious, and this has drawn invidious criticisms 
on the system from those opposed to it. Much of the incompetency must 
rightfully be charged to the meager salaries generally paid, and the uncer- 
tainty of the tenure of office, which excludes competency from this office and 
prevents reforms therein. 

Superintendent Shaw: Superintendent Searing has not overrated the dangers 
impending over the superintendency, as some politicians have stated that pub- 
lic opinion in their respective loc alities demands a change, either by radic ally 
amending and energizing what now exists, or entirely abolishing it. The su- 
perintendency of the past has produced a decided advance, but it should have 
produced more to entitle it to a strong popular support. The county superin- 
tendency is a more efficient agency than the one it superse ded, but it needs a 

radical reformation, that will insure the proper quality and amount of super- 
vision. 

Superintendent Delaney: <A friendly fecling exists towards the present system 
in counties where efficiency prevails, and it is only from counties in which the 
past and present incumbents have been notoriously incompetent, that demands 
are made for abolition. The removal of superintendents should be taken away 
from the courts and vested in the state superintendent, or some high educa- 
tional organization unaffected by local prejudice. 

Superintendent Hutchins: County superintendents as a rule have too many 
schools scattered over a large territory, for any one man to properly supervise. 
The appointing should not be removed from popular control and placed in the 
hands of any central authority, as this is a country based on the idea of the 
ability of the people torule. The term of office should be Jengthened. 

Superintendent Walker: The people in general are friendly to the sysiem as 
a system, and only hostile to incompetents, or tho-e who use the office more 
for the salary than to do much and efficient work. The adoption by the legis- 
lature of the following provisions would promote more efficient’ supervision. 
The board of supervisors should have the elective power, limited by a confirm. 
atory power vested in the state superintendent. The salary should be fixed def. 
initely by law; examinations should be made uniform in degree and time; the 
ofticer’s term should be three years; some educational qualification should be 
required as a requisite to eligibility. 

Superintendent Searing : Superintendents should be elected in the spring, 
and should be paid from the state treasury, and the salary based on the num- 
ber of schools to be supervised. 

Professor Twining: Our laws should make institute attendance a requisite 
to the holding of a certificate. 

Professor Emery : If the election of superintendents occurred in the spring, 
more numerous and efficient candidates would strive for the position, and po- 
litical bias would not enter into the contest. 

Superintendent Chipmen: The present time of electing is too detrimental to 
the financial interests of candidates to allow many te run the risk of defeat in 
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the face of an uncmployed school year. Boards of supervisors are as liable to 
political bias and preference as the populace. 

Superintendent Delaney: An educational qualification will not infallibly pro- 
vide competent, thorough, judicious supervision. 

Superintendent Chandler: It is rather inconsistent to ask our legislature, 
which is accused of an unfriendly spirit toward the present system, to make all 
the changes advocated. Superintendents would create a more friendiy spirit 
and an educational interest, by going constantly about among the people and 
working personally with them, and calling attention to the kind and amount of 
work done and progress secured by superintendents. Superintendents have 
been too reticent. to meet and converse with each other to secure more efficiency 
with less expenditure of labor and exposure. 

Superintendent MacAlister: Give the state superintendent more control of the 
standard of examination and the general work of the superintendents, and pay 
them by the state. Supervision over a hundred or more scattered schools is 
little more than farcical. 

Professor Twining again advocated obligatory institute attendance, and was 
followed by Professor North, who thought obligatory measures unnecessary if 
superintendents would but do their duty in working up a feeling of the need 
of institute training, and of the good instruction given there. Sometimes the 
instruction was not worthy of an attendance. 

Superintendent Watkins: A competent and thorough conductor can not 
always secure a good attendance, and some obligatory measures are needed 
where an adverse feeling to institute instruction prevails. 

Professor Smith: Detects inhere in the system more than in the incumbents. 
The best of men can not at present perform the work demanded of them. 

Professor De Lu Matyr: Teachers could generally be secured for teachers’ 
meetings by asking clerks for the presence of their teachers at such meetings. 

Professor Reynolds: Drawing a tight rein at teachers’ examinations to secure 
a high standing will not always secure efficient teachers. County superintend- 
ents should have scme more efficient method of measuring the advancement 
of their schools than at present. 

Moved and carried, that the president appoint a committee of three, to re- 
port at the next meeting, on this subject. 

As such committee, the president appointed Messrs. Chandler, Watkins and 
Chipman. 

Adjourned to Thursday, Dec. 50, at 2.15 Pp. mM. 


The following is a synopsis of the discussion on the county superintendency : 

The county superintendency is in danger. 

Its abolition is not necessary, but its improvement is. 

Its defects are: Meagerness of beneficial results; incompetent incumbents; 
uncertain tenure of office; mode of providing salary; meagerness of salary; 
amount of work too great; time of ‘electing. 

The remedies proposed were: An educational qualification; change of re- 
moving power; uniform examinations: change of electing power; a longer 
term; change of time of electing; to be paid by the state; more work 
among the people; superintendents to meet for counsel; more control by state 
superintendent; and obligatory institute attendance. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


The Committee on More Effective and Permanent Supervision presented the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘That it is the sense of this convention, that in order to make the 
system of county superintendency more useful, more effective, and more popu- 
ular, the following things are. essential: 

1. A more vital and real co-operation between the county superintendents 
and the state superintendent in relation to their work in supervision and ex- 
aminations, as contemplated by the law. 

2. More frequent conferences among county superintendents in relation to 
their duties, and the best methods of securing desirable results. 
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3. More attention to and personal co-operation in the work of institutes, and 
dissemination among the people of correct information in relation to the work 
performed by county superintendents, by publishing reports relating thereto, 
and otherwise. 

4. Superintendents to be required to make written reports to the clerk of 
each district visited, at the time of such visit, in relation to the condition of 
the same, and his suggestions in relation thereto. 

5. Authority for the county board to deduct from the salary of superintend- 
ents for neglect in visiting schools or other duties of the office, with the right 
of appeal to courts in such Cases. 

W. H. CHanDier, 
For the Committee. 

Superintendent Flanagan: The last clause of the report will be the cause of 
endless dispute, and should be stricken out. 

Superintendent Delaney: IT would like to incorporate a clause in the report to 
secure a better distribution of the teaching talent throughout the county than 
now exists. 

Superintendent Chandler: — The last clause is to rectify the abuse most loudly 
complained of: That many superintendents do not fully discharge the duties 
pertaining to the office. It is not educational qualifications that are so much 
in demand as industry and diligence in the discharge of official duties. The 
compensation should depend upon the amount of official work done. 

Superintendent Shaw: The inadequacy of the ordinary salary paid to county 
superintendents is the greatest impediment to securing and retaining compe- 
tent persons for this station. The people of themselves will not, as a rule, 
remedy deficiencies of this nature. The drawbacks on the salaries of superin- 
tendents for traveling outfit and expenses are, in the aggregate, a large amount, 
and leave but little for their individual and family support. After four years’ 
superintendency I left the office, poorer than I entered it. We need talent at 
least equal to that needed to conduct the most advanced grade of school in 
each district, and smaller districts, but not smaller salaries. 

Superintendent Flanagan: The per diem feature of the present law will se- 
cure all that is claimed for the last clause of the report. 

Superintendent Walker: Boards of supervisors might be actuatod by niggard- 
ly, hostile spirit, and I am not willing to give them the power to “dock” su- 
perintendents for any and all losses of time. Traveling should be paid for. 

Superintendent Scott: ‘Time spent in travel is spent in official duty as well as 
time spent in examining teachers. The last clause af the report seeks to secure 
more work and of a better kind than has been secured. 

Superintendent Searing: The report does not reach the radical weaknesses of 
the present superintendency. The vital points on which we should ask legis- 
lation are: Educational qualification for eligibility; spring election of super- 
intendents and uniformity of examinations; payment of salary by the state; 
longer term of office; non-resident eligibility. 

Superintendent Chandler: The spring election has fewer claims to favor, and 
fewer advocates than is generally supposed; candidates are frequently nomin- 
ated and elected who are practically non-residents; some have been absent one 
or two years previous to their nomination and election. 

On motion, the last clause of the report was ordered to be stricken out. 

On motion: Resolved, That the sense of the convention be taken, by rising 
vote, on the items recommended by the state superintendent, and that those 
favored by a majority wiil be embodied as part of the report. 

The recommendations, except one, were adopted by the following vote: 

Educational qualification, 11 to 6; longer term, 15 to 5; payment by Siate, 1: 
to 6; spring election, 13 to 5; uniform examination, (sliding scale) 16 to 3; 
supervision by local deputies, 15 to 3. 

The recommendation of non-resident eligibility was lost by 10 to 4, and two 
superintendents opposed an educational qualification on constitutional grounds. 

The report as amended was adopted. 

The next subject brought forward for consideration was was that of “ Irreg- 
ular Attendance.” 
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Superintendent Tripp: A very large per cent of our irregular attendance is 
occasioned by those from four to six years of age, more especially during our 
winters. The attendance of pupils under six years of age is not desirable, as 
they are generally trained in little but stultification while at school, and this is 
necessarily the case wih a large school and inadequate tacilities to interest 
pupils. 

Superintendent Minughan : The attendance of those above six is all that is 
productive of much good. Those under that are a burden and hindrance to 
teachers. 

Supertntendad Scott: Wide-awake teachers are the best promoters of regular 
attendance, Districts should secure the services of such teachers. School age 
should be six, but those under that age might attend as they pleased, and their 
irregularity and tardiness not be entered on the register. 

Superintendent Searing: Many of our school houses and grounds are so ut- 
terly repulsive and uncomfortable that there is no inducement to attend. Teach 
ers may easily, and at very little expense, remedy much of this unsightliness 
and induce a better attendance. Children love beauty and shun the opposite. 
In the village of Necedah there was a primary room built of poor, cheap mate- 
rials that had been made positively attractive by the teacher’s taste, tact and 
work, and ali at a cost of less than one dollar. The ornamentation was a few 
nice, cheap pictures, framed by the teacher,and natural curiosities picked up in 
the neighborhood. With such a teacher in each school, Wisconsin would soon 
lead the Union. Superintendents do not call attention enough to this feature. 
More beauty would draw more pupils. 

Superintendent Moulton: The distribution of a State tax on the basis of 
attendance would tend to secure a vetter attendance. Exact and comprehen. 
sive reports should be required from teachers for parents, district boards and 
superintendents, and abstracts should be printed in the local papers. 

Superintendent Frawley: Reports will not effect the same results in country 
districts that they will in towns. Efficient teachers and a definite course of 
study, requiring continuous work, are very potent influences to draw pupils to 
attend regularly. 

Superintendent Shaw: The German idea is, “ Plant a teacher and a school 
will grow up around him,’ while the American idea seems to be, “ Plant a 
school house and expect a school to grow into it.’ Many towns spend their 
energies and wealth on fine edifices and then are unable to put and keep good 
teachers in them. 

Superintendent Chandler: Hard times, epidemics, agricultural and mechan- 
ical specialties, and such matters that the law cannot reach, cause much of the 
irregularity. A regular course of study is much needed, for by it attendance 
and study could be measured. 

Prof. Bowen: The best attendance in our Waukesha schools is by our 
younger pupils, especially so from those of the poorer families. Monthly 
reports do effective work with those who have a natural tendency to be regular, 
but are not so effectual with others. Teachers’ visitation to patrons will secure 
attendance from some when no other influence will cause to attend. 

Superintendent Whiting : Some summer schools dwindle out as demands are 
made for the labor of the pupil. Much of this teachers are powerless to pre- 
vent. Some rooms are made very attractive by flowers, bouquets, wreaths and 
garlands. Lack of comfort, including proper temperature, repels many who 
would otherwise attend. 

Superintendent Searing wished the sense of the convention on the subject of 
a State Tax. By rising vote the supermtendents stood, 16 for and 1 against such 
tax. 

On motion it was resolved to appoint a committee to report at the next ses- 
sion on the subject of “ Course of Study in District Schools.” As such com- 
mittce the President appointed Superintendents 8. Shaw, W. H. Chandler and 
A. A. Spencer. 

Superintendent Flavin presented the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention county superintendents ought 
to preserve all examination papers of all applicants for at least one year suc- 
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ceeding such examinations, and held the same subject to the call of the state 
superintendent. 

The suggestion was received with much favor and the resolution adopted. 

State Superintendent Searing thanked the attendants for their presence and 
co-operation in efforts to promote the efficiency of our schoo] system. 

Superiutendent Flavin made a request that the state superintendent receive or 
call for copies of examination questions from all county superintendents. 

Supertutendent Searing said he would be pleased to receive such examination 
questions. 

Oa motion, the convention adjourned sine die. 

EpWARD SEARING, President. 


EAR: LUNN, Nec tury. 


ERLTORIAL. 


CONCERNING THE JOURNAL. 


We have tried to enter the Centennial Year becomingly, with a new dress, 
good resolutions, and a wholesome faith in the future. We greet our readers 
with a heart-felt “ Happy New Year,” express our obligations for the friendly 


support received in the past, and hope to merit in higher degree the continu- 


ance of the same hereafier. 

Now, a few frank and somewhat personal words to the teachers and eduea- 
tional officers and fricnds of the State. 

For the past two years the present editors of the JouRNAL have devoted no 
little time and hard work to make it a useful and creditable representative 
of our educational interests. We think we have reasonably succeeded. The 
JOUKNAL to-day stands well among the educational periodicals of the country. 
It is appreciated at home, and respected abroad. The best evidence of the 
former is its subscription list, averaging two thousand names, retained without 
premiums, and with little effort. 

We are fairly satisfied with the success achieved in all respects save one. 
The JouRNAL has paid substantially nething to its editors for the wearisome 
labor they have given it. In a missionary point of view, it has been a suc- 
cess; in a business point of view, a failure. 

Hence it has been a serious question whether the burden of its publication 
could be longer borne. Two years of gratuitous labor seemed enough, and we 
were at one time inclined to relinquish the work. <A belief, however, that the 
existence of the JOURNAL is a benefit to the cause of education in the state, 
that the teachers generally desire its continuance, and that with proper effort 
a larger circulation might be assured, and a partial remuneration for the labor 
bestowed thereby obtained, led us to resolve finally upon its continuance, and 
upon the greater attractions we herewith present. 

We are sure our new and tasteful cover will be admired. We have reason to 
believe, from many expressions of opinion, made in answer to inquiries, that 
the large type and single-column page will prove more acceptable than the 
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double columns of smaller type. The more systematic arrangement of matter 
will assuredly meet approval. 

Our aim now is to publish during the coming two years the most beautiful 
and valuable State educational journal in the country—one that will be a 
source of pride as well as profit to Wisconsin teachers. 

We think we shall succeed in this if the latter will heartily give us their co- 
operation, in two ways: first, by contributing to our pages; secondly, by helping 
to enlarge our circulation. We want articles, and we want subscribers. Let us 
have at least three thousand of the latter, and one-half as many of the former. 
Then can we present monthly such an array of brief, clear, sparkling, thought- 
ful, stimulating, and practical papers as will make us the happiest editors un- 
der the sun, and the fame of Wisconsin teachers effulgent, as that luminary, 
unto the uttermost parts of the country. 

In this we are asking only what can be and ought to be given us. No State 
is richer in the brains of educational men and women than ourown. No- 
where is there a livelier interest in educational questions. Nowhere a more 
raried and fruitful experience. 

We therefore call upon the teachers and school officers of Wisconsin te sec- 
ond our aims and efforts and hopes by willing and prompt responses in aid of 
what is their own cause, as much as ours. Let every teacher who is not asub- 
scriber send us his name and the trifling cost of the JourNAL. Let every one 
who is already a subscriber send us at least one new one. Let every county 
superintendent, town clerk, and district clerk forward his name and subscrip- 
tion. 

Finally, let us have from all parts of the State items of educational intelli- 
gence, opinions on educational subjects, well considered, and carefully writ- 
ten, if possible, but, in any event, let us have them. 


en —— 


Beninp TimE.—This number has been delayed by a variety of causes, but 
the February issue will take place considerably earlier in the month, and in 
due time we hope to get back to the first of the month. 

THE space necessarily occupied by the proceedings of the holiday meetings 
leaves us insufficient room for as much variety as we propose to give usually — 
either of original or selected matter. We think the four original articles 
which we present this month are all valuable and well written, and we think it 
a happy augury, moreover, that while two come from teachers connected with 
public schools, one represents Carroll College, which in reality performs for 
Waukesha the functions of an academy, and performs them well, while another 
comes from Beloit College, an institution which, with its honored president, is 
a blessing to the state. Next month we shall endeavor to give a wide variety of 
matter. 

THE proceedings of the educational meetings will be found to cover a wide 
field of discussion. The secretary of the convention of superintendents indi- 
cates briefly the character of the discussions before that body. The reports 
included in the proceedings of the association, and some more yet to come, 
show what was done or proposed there. The winter sessions of the Associa- 
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tion grow yearly in importance and interest. Mr. Chandler’s report will be 
given next month. 

A TEACHERS’ CENTENNIAL.—The Executive Committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association have accepted an invitation to hold their next meeting in Mil- 
waukee, July 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1876. It is intended to have an educational 
celebration of Independence Day, with addresses by distinguished gentlemen 
from abroad, and other appropriate observances. 

THE extract from the report of Hon. B. G. Northrop, entitled “ Education 
and Sectarianism,” printed on another page, expresses the common-sense view 
of the matters involved, which will approve itself to all but extremists. Mr. 
Blaine’s letter is also to the point, and timely in its utterances. 

CorroraL PuNISHMENT.—The letter below is one of quite a number of the 
same character received, and furnishes a new illustration of the fact that error, 
when it once sets out on an excursion, travels faster than truth. 

DEAR Srr: Will you answer through the JourNAL, or otherwise: Has any 
recent decision been made in the courts of this state, upon the subject of corporal 
punishment? If so, what is the spirit of the decision? The idea is quite gen- 
eral here that it has been decided against. 

Yours very respectfully, H. W. Siack, 
Superintendent Schools, Hudson, Wis. 

The only decision ever made by the Supreme Court of this state, so far as 
we know, touching in any way the matter of corporal punishment in school, 
(which of course is referred to in the letter), is the decision printed in the Jan- 
uary number of 1875. This decision was rendered some time in 1874, we be- 
lieve, and is upon the point whether the teacher may compel a pupil to take a 
study in school which his father has directed him not to take. The court held, 
reversing the decision of the circuit court, that the teacher could not compel 
the pupil to take the study, and ‘therefore was not justified in punishing the pupil 
for refusing to obey her. Only this and nothing more. 

No court, so far as we know, has ever held that a reasonable measure of cor- 
poral punishment in school is not justifiable, if in the judgment of the teacher 
it becomes necessary. No legislative enactment, we think, has ever forbidden 
it. School boards have occasionally made a rule against it, or restraining it, 
as in the city of New York. At common law, a teacher is justified in resort- 
ing to such punishment if found necessary, and is liable only for unreasonable 
severity, accompanied with personal injury. Still it remains true, that it 
should be the last resort; and that the excellence of a teacher’s government 
may be measured, in one sense, by the degree to which he can get along with- 
out it. 


Tue following resolutions, adopted by the Board of Education of the City of 
La Crosse, relative to the death of Miss Lizzie S. Adams, late Principal of the 
First Intermediate Department of the Second Ward School, and endorsed by 
the assembled teachers of the city, were furnished us by the city superintend- 
ent, J. W. Weston: 

Resolved, That the sudden removal by death of Miss Lizzie $8. Adams, Princi- 
pal of the First Intermediate Department of the Second Ward School, compels 
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us, with profound sorrow, to erase ner name from our roll of teachers, and to 
be deprived henceforth of her services in the school] room and her influence as 
a member of society. 

Resolved, That we most truthfully bear witness to her faithfulness and zeal as 
a teacher during the long period of her connection with the public schools of 
this city, never shrinking from any duty however arduous, not allowing the 
storms, the severity of the weather, or even sickness itself, to keep her from the 
post of duty when it was possible for a strong will to rise above outward and 
opposing circumstances. 

Resolred, That we greatly sympathize with the afflicted friends of the deceased 
and will cherish her memory with a deep realization of her sterling virtues as 
a woman, her cordialty and sineerity of manner, her good scholarship and deve- 
tion to the work of the school. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records of this Board; 
that a copy thereof be read at the next general teachers’ meeting, and that the 
same be wansmitted to the mother of the deceased. 





tee 


SOME QUESTIONS: 

Is it essentially necessary that in a republic—which is, in this country, gen- 
erally believed to be the best form of government—essentially necessary that 
the laws and their administration should be inferior to those of regal or aristo- 
cratic governments? Must New York, under a democracy, needs be worse gov- 
erned than Paris, underan emperor? Must the educational system of the United 
States be inevitably worse than that of Prussia, Austria, and Canada? Why 
are Cilies in this country misgoverned and plundered, crime here less severely 
and speedily punished, and education making here, relatively, less progress 
than in some communities not so free ? 

If by the cppodntment of the chief judicial and educational officers of the 
state and county, a far better administration of justice, and far, higher eduea- 
tional results could be achieved, why should we cling to popular elections ? 
Do the people prefer the frequent creation of poor judges and superintendents, 
rather than to give up the “privilege” of casting ballots for men first selecte| 
by an irresponsible, and often partisan, caucus? How many of them prefer 
this, and on what intelligent and substantial grounds ? 

If, through conviction of its wisdom, the popular will should decree that 
the higher judicial and educational officers shall be appointed, and not elect- 
ed, is this any abridgement of “popular rights’? If so, then is it not asimilar 
abridgement of such rights that the people do not elect the Presidents of the 
State University and State Normal Schools? Is it notan abridgement of these 
rights, harrowing to the soul of every free American, that he does not enjoy in 
this centennial year the “glorious privilege” of voting for his own post-master ? 
Is it likely that a great nation of freemen, thus abridged in its rights, can sur- 
vive another hundred years ? 

Finally, which cftice requires the higher ability, and the longer special prepar- 
ation; which would suffer the most from constant changes; which is essen- 
tially of the greater importance, and ought to be the more carefully filled, the 
more stable, and the more honored,—the oflice that dispenses justice, or the one 
that distributes the mail; the one that supervises the education of our children, 
or the one that does the porter’s work of bringing us our letters and newspapers ? 
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MatneE.—In the city of Bath is a special school] for those who cannot well be 
classified elsewhere. This looks like sense and humanity. Our graded schools 
tend quite too much to cast iron rigidity —Superintendent Johnson is seeking 
to have drawing introduced into all the schools. Sensible again. He is also 
carrying out the vote of the state association for a teachers’ bureau, to supply 
teachers with places and places with teachers. The applications, we opine, 
will be mostly from the teachers.—The last session of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, at the capital, was the largest ever held. It endorsed the national 
bureau, and recommended that the general government require free schools in 
every state. 

New Hampsutre.—There is one normal school only in this state as yet, with 
an attendance of 90.—It seems to have been a mooted question in New Hamp- 
shire whether teachers’ iustitutes are valuable, but from recent testimony to 
their value obtained by State Superintendent Simonds, it seems probable they 
will be reinstated.— Mr. 8. L. French has been teaching thirty years—for twen- 
ty-one years now in Belmont. ‘“ Would that more of our schools were in 
charge of those who look upon teaching as a life work,” well says the V. #. 
Journal of Education. 

VERMONT.—This state is somewhat given to fickleness in educational mat- 
ters. Once it had a county superintendency and abolished it when it went 
wrong, instead of reforming it. Recently it had a state board of education, and 
now that is given up-—Woodstock is noted as sending more boys to college, in 
proportion to its population than any other town or city in the country. 

MAsSACHUSETTS.— Drawing in the public schools progresses. Three hundred 
teachers have obtained, on examination, diplomas of competency.—The Avn- 
dergarten Messenger, the organ and advocate of kindergarten training in the 
United States, has united with the New England Journal of Education. Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, the former editor, will edit a kindergarten department 
in the Journal. 

New York.—With ten normal schools, normal classes in nearly one hun- 
dred academics, $15,000 expended on institutes, and eighty per cent. of the 
teachers attending them, the quality of the teaching done should be largely 
improved, This state has not yet found out that academies ure obsolete, as we 
have been told in Wisconsin.—The state superintendent says that their system 
of supervision, by assembly district commissioners, which has now been in 
use twenty years, works well, but recommends that the law be so amended as 
to require these officers to devote their whole time to the office. This is a sens- 
ible recommendation, provided, of course, they have a sufficient salary. 

InpDIANA.—Willard Carpenter gives $500,000 towards an institution to pro- 
mote higher education in Evansville, and will give more, when it is started. 
—The senior class in the state normal school study and translate German peda- 
gogics, under Prof. Boison, which is a good sign for the school.—The state 
teachers’ association, which held its 2ist annual meeting at the close of Decem- 
ber, in Indianapolis, was to have a grand social and festive re-union one eve- 
ning.—The state displays considerable activity in preparing for an educational 
exhibition at the Centennial. 
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PERIODICALS. 


Lirreui’s Living AGE FoR 1876.—In 1876 it enters upon its thirty-third 
year, having met with continued and increasing success, and with its weekly 
issue, and its three and a quarter thousand large pages of reading matter a 
year, it is enabled to present with a freshness and satisfactory completeness, 
attempted by no other publication, the ablest essays and reviews, the choicest 
serial and short stories, the most interesting sketches of travel and discovery, 
the best poetry, and the most valuable biographical, historical, scientific and 
political information from the entire body of periodical literature. It is difli- 
cult, therefore, to over-estimate its importance to American readers as the only 
thorough compilation of an indispensable current literature—indispensable, 
because it embraces the productions of the foremost living writers in science, 
fiction, history, biography, theology, philosophy, polities, criticism and art. 

The subscription price ($8 per year) is very cheap for the amount of reading 
furnished; or for those desiring the cream of both home and foreign literature, 
the publishers make a still cheaper offer, viz: to send (postage prepaid on both 
periodicals) the Living Age and either of the American $4 monthlies, or 
weeklies, a yer for $10.50. With the Living Age and one or other of our 
leading American monthlies, a subscriber will, at remarkably small cost, be in 
possession of the best which the current literature of the world affords. The 
new volume begins Jan. Ist. Address Littell & Gay, Boston, Mass. 

APPLETON’s JOURNAL begins the new year with improved typographical ap- 
pearance, and with strong literary attractions. Julian Hawthorne, who is to 
write exclusively for Appleton’s during 1876, begins a characteristic series of 
papers under the title of “A Journey to the Unknown.” Mrs. Macquoid, au- 
thor of “Patty,” begins a new story. Mr. James E. Freeman, an American 
artist, who has resided for thirty years in Rome, begins, under the title of 
“ Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio,” a record of his reminiscences and ex- 
periences, which are of the most entertaining character. There are other in- 
teresting papers in the opening number of the year. We notice that Jumes 
Payn, whose novel of “ Lost Sir Massingberd” was so popular, begins a new 
novel in the number for January 8th. Among the regular contributors we find 
the names of Julian Hawthorne, Christian Reid, Albert Rhodes, Albert F. 
Webster, Junius Henri Browne, Edgar Fawcett, M. E. W.5., Lucy H. Hooper, 
Constance F. Woolson, and Horace E. Scudder. 

This journal is a weekly household magazine, devoted to popular literature 
and all matters of taste and culture; it aims to be comprehensive, including in 


its plan all branches of literature ; it designs to be elevated in taste and pure 


in tone; it gives in quantity fully twenty-five per cent. more than the largest 
of the monthly magazines, while in quality its literature is of the highest class. 
Four dollars per year, postage prepaid. Address D. Appleton & Co. publish- 
ers, New York. 

A Rare Cuance.—The undersigned will sell for the next sixty days, Cuam- 
BERS’ NEW Encycuopepta, Ten Volumes, Library Binding, for $33; Ten YVol- 
umes, Cloth $28; and the Globe Edition, Five Volumes, Library Binding, for 
$23. These are the lowest of terms. Address 

January 24, 1876. G.S. & C. L. Husss, Belott, W7s. 
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We gladly publish the following letter: 
Superior, Wis., Dec. 28, 1875. 


EDWARD SEARING, Superintendent Pub- 
ny i 
C8 e 


It may be of interest to you and 


Hon. 


lic Instruction, Madison, 
D¥AR SIR: 
the readers of the JouRNALto learn something 


of what is going on in this far off part of the | 


Although a little village of only 100 in- 
the only settlement in the county— 


state. 
habitants 
we have three nice school-houses. 
them is a graded school, and in another a high 
school. I go tothe high school taught by Mr. 
G. W. Howard. 

Our first exercise in the morning is the arith- 


metic match between the girls and boys, the | 
record of which for the last term is as follows: | 


The total sum of the credits of the boys and 
girls was 87, 
and the boys 42,204, making the girls 3,151 
ahead. 


boys 1,101 ahead on the average per capita. 
Yours truly, Henry REF. 


tespecting the above, Mr. Howard writes: 
“IT would say, the arithmetic match I have 


in my school is conducted on the same plan as | 


A. F. North’s, that you witnessed in Pewaukee | ~, : . 
| trious ranks of the community, and not in her 


last winter. In giving the examples I have 
confined myself to the fundamental rules, but 
next term shall introduce fractions also. 

‘The boy that has sent you the resuit of the 


match is about twelve years old. I aided him 


in writing to you on/y by telling him what | 
| month, fixed the school-house at his own dwel- 
| 


items to report. His class have used * Swin- 


ton’s Language Lessons for about one year.” 


usual literary activity throughout the state. 
The number of Literary and Lecture Associa- 
tions, Debating Societies, etc., in successful 
operation appears quite unprecedented. We 
scarcely take up a local paper without seeing a 
notice of one. no insignificant 
means of culture. The more of them the better. 


These are 


Tue following is the Winter's lecture course 
in Whitewater, primarily designed for the His- 
torical classes of the Normal School, but large- 
ly patronized by the intelligent citizens of that 
fair village: 

Prof. J. D. Butler—** Yankee on the Nile.” 

Prof. Edward Searing—** Mahammedanism.” 

Pres. A. L. Chapin—t The Celts and their 
Intluence 

Rey. Chas. Caverno—** Magna Charta.”* 

Rey. T. P. Sawin—*t Mirabeau.” 

Hon. E. A. Calkins—‘* Wallenstein.” 


59, of which the girls had 45,355 | 


The average on the boys’ side per cap- | 
ita, was 4,589, and the girls 3,488, making the | 


brought to bear. 


| dren. 
Tue present winter appears to be one of un- | 


Rock 
report to the State Superintendent: 
*On one of my visits last winter I found a 


Sup’r Tracy, of county, says in his 


special 


| school that was using fragments of jive differ- 


ent series of Readers, four of Geographies, 
three of Arithmetic, and three or four Gram- 
mars. There were thirty-four scholars present, 


and the largest class that recited during the 


j half day of my attendance consisted of sour 
In one of | 


members. 
found 
respect.” 


This was an extreme case, yet I 


many schools sadly wanting in this 


Or the moral effects of school work and dis- 
cipline, Superintendent Burrington, of Colum- 
bus, says in his report to the State Superin- 
tendent: ‘‘Any close observer will perceive 
that on placing a child under daily instruction 
and discipline in the school-room, to be goy- 
erned and drilled, and plied with motives, and 
taught self-control, and punished for wrong- 
doing, and rewarded for good behavior, a mor- 
al force of unmeasured extent is constantly 
Thus the school-room be- 
comes a vast insurance office to the state, to 
guarantee that its inmates shall be found in 
the coming years among the noble and indus- 
almshouses, jails and state prisons.” 

Ir is reported that a Duluth school director, 
who has an eye to business, recently 
ed himself teacher, with a salary of 


appoint- 
$40 per 


ling, and teaches two scholars, his own chil- 
If this is true, let that school be photo- 
graphed for the Centennial. But we fancy Du- 


| luth will deny the impeachment. 


Pror. Barns, of Manitowoc, has been lec- 
turing to large home audiences of pupils and 
* Tides.” The 
Pilot says that none went away disappointed, 
and that much credit is due Mr. B. for his self- 
imposed task of instructing and entertaining 


the scholars and public. 


citizens, on * Eclipses” and 


THE long mooted question, ** Where on the 
earth does the new day commence?” is appar- 
ently fully answered ix the valuable article we 
publish oa * The Internaticnal Date-Line.”’ To 
those yet in the dark respecting the true an- 


swer to this question, the article will have 
| great interest, and its practical value te teach- 


ers as a means of illustration 
equally apparent. 


to pupils is 
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AFTER the smoke of the November election 
finally cleared away in this state, three ladies 
were found to be elected to the office of super- 
intendent, in as many counties. The following 
are the successful, and we trust happy parties: 
Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire Co.; Miss 
Maggie M. Comstock, Oconto Co.; Miss C. A. 
Magee, Shawano Co. ‘Twelve ladies were can- 
didates, in eleven different counties. Of the 
ladies elected, at least two are Republicans. 
We have no doubt all three will make faithful 
and efficient officers. 


** Bunp’s Rep-Linep Copy Book. ’—We have 
received from Prof. J. D. Bond, of St. Paul, a | 
specimen of a writing book, newly designed | 
and copy-righted by him, which seems to us to 
have some peculiarly good features. It is ruled 
horizontally, with six sets or staves of red 
lines. This gives to the book a very attractive 
appearance, and affords ready guides of meas- 
urement for the height of loop letters and capi- 
tals. Three thousand copies of the book have 
been used inthe St. Paul schools during the 
past term, and it has been adopted for use in 
the Wisconsin State Normal School at River 
Falls, having met the cordial approval of Prof. 
Earthman, who has charge of penmanship in 
that institution 


Pror. Satispury. of Whitewater, recently 
gave a temperance lecture in Palmyra, which, 
like all his utterances, was peculiarly original, 
practical andinteresting. The Evferprise says 
it was * long to be remembered by the citizens 
as appealing to their intellect and common 
sense,.”* 

Tue peopie of River Falls are earnestly agi- 
tating the subject of a narrow gauge railroad 
We are glad 
to know that it is likely such a road will soon | 


between that place and Hudson. 


be constructed. There is nothing better than 
a first-class school in a place to awaken and at- | 
tract enterprise. The Normal School will, di- 
rectly and indirectly, double the size of the 
village, and treble the value of property in Riy- 
er Falls within five or six years. 


THe annual prize debate among the students 
of Carroll College. Waukesha, was held Dec. 
16th, the subject being, ** Is a Compulsory Ed- 
ucation Law Desirable in Wisconsin?’ The 
debate is said to have been one of great inter- | 
est. There were four speakers on each side, | 
The prizes were awarded to E. F. Gleason and | 
A.W. Smith, both speakers on the negative. | 
A supplement to 7he Carroll Echo gives in 
full one of the speeches on the affirmative. | 
We do not see why the prize speeches should | 
not also share the favor of publication. 


WE call attention to the series of articles on 
drawing, by Mr. W. 8. Johnson, of New Lis- 
bon, of which the second appears in this issue. 
These articles are excellently written, and con- 
tain evidences of original and fertile thought. 
They will repay the close study of those inter- 
ested in this increasingly important branch of 
education—and these should be a multitude. 


From the Normal School at Platteville we 
have a list of twenty-one subscribers, for which 
we return thanks. The teachers and pupils 
both believe, evidentiy, that the way to give 
the JoURNAL support is to /aXe it. 


THE report of a large institute recently held 
at Carlisle, Pa., printed in the Mirror of that 
place, has the following, among other words, 
concerning a gentleman who has made many 
friends in Wisconsin: ‘*To say that all the 
teachers, directors, and visitors were highly 
entertained and greatly edifled by the well- 
timed lectures, and plain, practical theories of 
Dr. French, would be but telling the simple 
truth. * * * If we are to have foreign help 
hereafter at our Institutes, let it be French, 


please.” 


PROF. S. 8. ROCKWOOD, of Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, is constantly adding to his excel- 
lent reputation asa public lecturer and reader. 
His recently prepared leeture on **The New 
Man” has been very favorably received where- 
ever given. After its presentation to a Mil- 
Waukee audience, in the Academy of Music, a 
short time ago, the Sevfival gave it a flattering 
notice, accompanied With a full abstract. The 
lecture being peculiarly appropriate for these 
Centennial days, we commend it to Lecture 
Associations. We hope soon to hear it in the 
City of the Lakes. 


THe River Falls Journal says of the JOUR- 


NAL OF EDUCATION that “it should be in the 
| hands of every teacher and school district ofti- 


cer in the State’—-which we pronounce sound 
doctrine. 

AT the meeting of the Pieree County Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Prescott, Dee. 3d and 4th, 
there Wasa large attendance and much interest. 
President Parker, Prof. Earthman, and Regent 


| Weld, from River Falls, were present. The 


atter gave an interesting talk, in which he re- 

called the school men and customs of forty 
years ago, referring to a teachers’ meeting he 
rad attended in New England at which Horace 
Mann, and other great lights, discussed the 
sume questions that were before the teachers 
of Pierce county for consideration. 








